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Notes. 


BISHOP RICHARD OF BURY’S 
LIBRARY. 


Tse ‘Philobiblon’ of this book-loving 
relate, completed just fifteen months 
hefcee his death in 1345, ‘‘ stands,”’ accord- 
ing to Dean Kitchin (‘ Seven Sages of Dur- 
ham,’ p. 53), “‘ still pre-eminent as the first 
English attempt at an account of libraries 
and books,” and ‘‘ was brought to light,” 
states Burton (‘The Book-Hunter,’ p. 199), 
‘from an older obscure edition by the scholar- 
printer Badius Ascensius, and was the first fruit 
of his press when he set it up in Paris in the year 
1499, An English * translation of it was pub- 
lished in 1832.’ 
The “older obscure edition ’’ was possibly 
either that of Cologne in 1473 (the first 
edition), or that by Hust at Spires in 1483 ; 





>? 


the “ English translation’? was, of course, 
by J. Bellmgham Inglis; but there were 
other issues—by Jean Petit in 1500, by 
Thomas James at Oxford in 1599, at Leipzig 
in 1574, and by Cocheris at Paris in 1856. 
Further, an American edition of Inglis’s 
version was issued in Albany in 1861, and 
E. C. Thomas edited and translated it in 
1888 (see ‘ D.N.B.’), and enumerates one or 
two additional editions. 


My purpose here is not to discuss the very 
inconclusive arguments against De Bury’s 
authorship, but to deal with a reference 
in the ‘ Philobiblon’ to a catalogue of its 
author’s library, which, says Dean Kitchin 
(l.¢., pp. 57-9), 


‘‘ apparently was never made. At the close of 
this most striking book we find three chapters on 
Bury’s intention in making this great collection 
of MSS. It is one of the saddest mishaps that 
no catalogue or description of them exists; it 
would have added much to our knowledge of the 
literature of the medieval world. The MSS. 
never went as a group of literary treasures to 
Oxford, though here and there one or other of 
them may have found a refuge in the capacious 
bosom of the Bodleian Library.” 


Of one lot, however, that formed part of De 
Bury’s “ great collection,” the Dean himself 
supplies a brief but interesting inventory 
(p. 43). The Abbot of St. Alban’s, covetous 
of a certain pre-eminence which was at the 
Bishop’s disposal, 


** approached Bury, then Clerk of the Privy Seal, 
with a handsome gift of MSS. from the monastic 
library. These were a Terence, a Virgil, a Quin- 
tilian, and a work by St. Jerome; and he also 
persuaded the reluctant brethren to let Bury 
buy with fifty pieces of silver thirty from among 
their best MSS. One of these books, a work 
by John of Salisbury, is in the British Museum— 
a fine large work, and on the first page of it we 
can read a note which gives the whole tale of its 
migration and return: ‘This book wrote my 
lord Symon, Abbot of St. Alban’s; and it was 
afterwards sold to Richard of Bury, Bishop of 
Durham, and after his death bought back by 
Michael Mentmore, then Abbot, from the exe- 
cutors of that bishop in 1346.’ ’’* 





* The original ‘‘ note,” as given by E. C. 
Thomas in his edition of the ‘ Philobiblon’ 
(1888), is as follows: ‘‘ Hunc librum venditum 
Domino Richardo de Bury Episcopo Dunelmensi 
emit Michael Abbas Sancti Albani ab executoribus 
preedicti Episcopi Anno Domini Millesimo ccc°xiv° 
circa purificationem Beate Virginis.” Either 
Mr. Thomas or the Dean has copied the date 
wrongly; and the latter has certainly mis- 
transcribed the dates both of the day and year 
of the completion of the ‘ Philobiblon.’ ‘‘ The 
colophon,”’ he says, ‘‘ with which the book closes, 
tells us that it was not completed till the 14th of 
January in the year 1345; this was just there 
months before his death, which came on the 14th 
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Although any attempt to expand mate- 
rially this meagre list, by endeavouring 
to locate such contents of this whilom 
“‘ great collection ” as still exist, may seem 
futile, it is yet possible to present partial, 
if not plenary additions thereto. 

‘** It would have been a pleasant thing [observes 

Burton again] to look upon the actual collection 
of manuscripts which awakened so much recorded 
zeal and tenderness in the great ecclesiastic of 
five hundred years ago; but in later troubles 
they became dispersed, and all that seems to be 
known of their whereabouts is, that some of them 
are in the library of Balliol.” —P. 203. 
It is clear from the above that three points 
are gained in this investigation: a surmise 
as to the Bodleian, and two statements 
regarding the B.M. and Balliol. Let me 
examine their worth in the further light of 
either corroborative or adverse criticism. 

I take the Bodleian first. Bishop Creigh- 
ton writes in the ‘ D.N.B.’ :— 

‘Richard de Bury’s library at Oxford was 
dispersed at the dissolution of the monasteries, 
when Durham College shared the fate of the 
monastic foundation to which it was annexed. 
Some of the books went to the Bodleian, some to 
Balliol College, and some to Dr. George Owen 
of Godstow, who purchased Durham College from 
Edward VI. (Camden, ‘ Brit.,’ 1772, p. 310).” 

Camden’s words (Gough’s edition, 1806) 
are :-— 

‘*'The Bishop at his death, 1345, left his volu- 
minous library to this college [Durham, Oxford]. 
....At the dissolution some of the books of this 
admirable collection were removed to the Public 
Library, some to Balliol College, and some came to 
Dr. George Owen, physician of Godstow, who 
bought the said College of Edward VI.” 

These passages, while confirming two prior 
points, advance the inquiry by two others : 
Dr. Owen and the Oxford Public Library. 
There is yet another from Edward Edwards’s 
‘Memoirs of Libraries ’ (1859, vol. i. p. 586), 
written, curiously enough, in the city in 
which I write and in which the author’s 
library is housed (Free Reference Library) :— 

“Trinity library [Oxford] occupies the same 
building which formerly contained the books 





of April in that year ’”’ (p. 58). What the “ colo- 
phon ”’ says is: ‘“‘ Completus est autem tractatus 
iste in manerio nostro de Aukeland xxiiij® die 
Januarii Anno Domini Millesimo trecentesimo 
quadragesimo quarto etatis nostre quinquagesimo 
octavo precise completo, pontificatus vero nostri 
anno undecimo finiente.’”’ The work was there- 
fore completed not three but fifteen months 
before its author’s death. The mistake is all 
the more singular since the year is in letters, not 
numerals, and ‘‘ quarto ”’ is certainly not “‘quinto.” 
Once again, it is good to verify quotations! 
“ae lord Symon” was Abbot from 1167 to 
'e : ~ ‘ . 


given by Richard of Bury to the scholars of this 
house—then called Durham College, for themselves,. 
and for the students of the University at large. 
None of the gifts of the author of ‘ Philobiblon ’ 
are now to be seen in their original abode. Some 
were early removed to Duke Humphrey’s Library, 
and shared its fate....A few are said to be still 
preserved in the Library of Balliol (Gough, addi- 
tions to Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ ii. 23).”’ 

It has always been a puzzle to me why 
these good authors—Kitchin, Burton, Ed- 
wards—did not spare themselves (and their 
readers) their unsatisfactory and roundabout 
‘*may have,” ‘‘ seems to be,” and “ said to 
be ” by the purchase of a possible certainty 
through the penny post. The expenditure 
of time and trouble involved would have 
been infinitesimal compared with the com- 
pleteness that would have accrued to their 
utterances. I submit, therefore, an attempt 
to remedy, even thus late in the day, a 
defect that should have been rectified half 
@ century ago. Here are the tabulated 
results of my quest, for which I am much 
beholden to the courtesy of the gentlemen 
named. 

A. The Bodleian.—Mr. F. Madan writes 
under date 19 July :— 

“It was E. C. Thomas who, in his edition of the 
‘Philobiblon,’ showed that Richard de Bury 
neither sent a library to Oxford, nor (probably) 
had a library at the time of his death to send. 
We ourselves possess only one MS. which belonged 
to him, namely, Bodleian MS. Laud Misc. 363 
(Latin theological pieces by St. Anselm and others). 
We once also possessed the original Episcopal 
Register of Bishop Bury—1338—42, but in 1820 
we restored it to Durham! Dean Kitchin’s 
“may have’ need not be taken to imply that 
anything ‘probably did.’ Coxe’s Catalogue of 
the College MSS. (at Oxford) does not show 
any which belonged to Bury, but the Librarian of 
Balliol might be able to write with authority on 
the point, about his own MSS.” 


I add some further words of Thomas’s 
which, together with those above, call for 
a word of comment :— 

“The traditional account of the library is 
that the Bishop’s books were sent in his life- 
time or after his death to the house of the Durham 
Benedictines at Oxford, and there remained until 
the dissolution of the College by Henry VIII., 
when they were dispersed, some going into Duke 
Humphrey’s (the University) Library, others to 
Balliol College, and the remainder passing into 
the hands of Dr. George Owen, who purchased 
the site of the dissolved College. That a library 
belonging to the College was then dispersed is 
probable enough, but it is far from clear that it 
contained any of De Bury’s books (Gutch’s 
* Wood,’ ii.).” 

The location of the two Bodleian MSS., 
while it confirms the surmise and statements 
recorded above, seems to me to justify “the 
traditional account ”’ of at least an indirect 
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transmission of some, if not all, of De Bury’s 
books to Durham College at Oxford, and 
in consequence it is pretty clear that its 
library did contain some of the said books, 
which, in spite of their dispersion, remained 
in Oxford. And as to Mr. Thomas’s other, 
equally confident, opinion that the Bishop 
probably had no library at the time of his 
death to bequeath to Oxford, it is certain, 
from the catalogue alluded to in his ‘ Philo- 
biblon,’ that he had one at least fifteen 
months before that event. Presumptio stat 
then that, until more positive evidence to 
the contrary than Mr. Thomas’s negative 
assumption be forthcoming, Bishop de Bury 
was in actual possession of his unique 
library when he died. Had Mr. Thomas 
taken these facts into consideration in his 
study of the case, his otherwise excellent 
edition of De Bury’s great work would not 
have been marred—as in my view it is— 
by such offhand theories. De Bury’s pro- 
visional, though unfulfilled legacy was in 
many respects curiously similar to that of 
Mr. Gladstone to St. Deniol’s, Hawarden. 


B. Balliol College-—From Mr. F. H. 
James, Sub-Librarian, I received the sub- 
joined, dated 30 July :— 

“T have been making inquiries in various 
directions, but have only succeeded in eliciting 
information of a negative character. There 
seems to be no trace whatever of any manuscripts 
given by Richard of Bury being at present in 
Balliol Library. Coxe in his Catalogue of Oxford 
College Manuscripts does not mention him as 
being a donor of any of the existing MSS. of 
Balliol. The only MS. of which he would posi- 
tively seem to be the donor is a Laud Misc. MS. 
in the Bodleian, of which you already seem to 
have information.” 


This is authoritative, and for the time 
being endows the over-positive assertions 
of Camden, Burton, Edwards, and Creighton 
with a negative finality. But in spite of 
this rebuff and of Coxe’s silence I am still 
sanguine enough to believe that there is 
more in the ‘traditional account” that 
many of De Bury’s MSS. went south than 
Thomas will give it credit for: ‘‘ Quod 
volumus facile credimus.’”? Hence this fur- 
ther reply to my importunity. 

C. British Museum.—On 30 July also 
Mr. J. A. Herbert wrote from the B.M. 
Department of Manuscripts :-— 

“Royal MS. 13 D. IV. (Works of John of 
Salisbury) belonged to Richard de Bury, Bishop 
of Durham 1833-45. It was written for Simon, 
Abbot of St. Alban’s 1167-83; and after Bury’s 
death (viz., in Jan.—Feb., 1345/6) it was bought 
from his executors by Michael, Abbot of St. 
Alban’s (1334-49). We have another MS. from 
his (Bury’s) library, viz., Royal 89, i. (‘ Tabula 





Originalium S. Scripture,’ excerpts from classical,. 
patristic, and other writers, arranged alpha- 
betically under headings ‘ Abstinentia —‘ Zelus ’). 
It was written for him, and was afterwards pre- 
sented to St. Alban’s Abbey by Abbot Michael, 
who doubtless bought this along with 13 D. IV. 
from Bishop Bury’s executors. ° (Cf. Walsingham, 
‘Gesta Abbatum Mon. 8S. Albani,’ Rolls Series,. 
ii. 200).” 

While this passage attests the location of 
the Simonean deposit in the B.M., it ad- 
vances (in MS. Royal 89, i.) my researches a 
stage further, and justifies my theory as 
to the southward shigration of De Bury’s 
library. Mr. Herbert’s suggestion re Abbot 
Michael’s purchase approaches probability ;. 
but his date of Bishop de Bury’s death (Jan.— 
Feb., 1345/6) doe&.not synchronize either 
in month or year with that of Dean Kitchin 
(14 April, 1345), although his months fit 
in better with Abbot Michael’s purchase of 
the B.M. MS. (“‘ circa purificationem Beate 
Virginis,” February, 1345). 

D. Cathedral Library, Durham.—Lastly,. 
Mr. E. V. Stocks wrote on 5 August from that 
library :— 

** You will find full information about Bishop 
de Bury’s remains (literary) in Vol. 119 of the 
Surtees Society’s publications, which Dean 
Kitchin edited in 1910. This volume gathers 
together the fragments of his Register from 
various sources and a few extracts from Lord 
Harlech’s MS. at Brogyntyn, ‘Liber Episto- 
laris quondam domini Ricardi de Bury’; but 
I believe there is nothing here now except the 
Register which Mr. Madan speaks of, and which 
is in the Treasury.” 


I have examined the Surtees volume 
referred to, and from its Preface cull the 
following, which will fitly complete this note 
by finally “placing” other MSS. of De 
Bury’s library :— 

‘* His [De Bury’s] fine collection of MSS., ‘ more 
than all the bishops of England possessed,’ was 
scattered abroad. It has been stated repeatedly 
but wrongly that he gave or left them to the 
University of Oxford, or the Durham College 
there; it is plain that they never found their 
way thither, whatever might have been his 
wishes. His Episcopal Register seems to have 
perished, for of the eleven and a half years of his 
Episcopate there survive only two fragments : 
the first part of it, a copy by Dr. Hunter of about 
three months (23rd January to 13th April, 1343) ; 
the other part is preserved in eight folio leaves, 
now bound up with Bishop Hatfield’s Register 
in the Cathedral Library at Durham; it runs 
from 12th September, 1343, to 25th May, 1344. 
The grand collection of documents in the ‘ Regi- 
strum Palatinum Dunelmense’ contains also a 
further portion of Bury’s Register. In all, about 
a year and a half of it survives. Bishop Godwin 
(‘ Cat. of Bishops,’ 1601) says of Bury that he 
‘writ many things not yet perished.’ These, 
however, excepting the ‘ Philobiblon,’ are now 
lost. The ‘Epistole Familiares’ and the 
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*Orationes ad Principes,’ formerly attributed to him, 
were only collections made for him by his friends. 
This is also true of the very interesting ‘ Liber 
Epistolaris quondam Richardi de Buri, Episcopi 
Dunelm.,’ a handy volume of collections with 
many valuable documents in it. This MS. is in 
the library of Lord Harlech at Brogyntyn, a 
folio MS. in excellent condition. As it was made 
for Bury, it respects his objection against costly 
illustrations. The MS. was probably bought on 
Bury’s death by the monks of St. Edmond’s, 
Bury, for it is inscribed (in a somewhat later hand) 
as ‘Liber Monachorum S. Edmundi Regis et 
Martyris.’....Next,in a series of five MSS.in the 
Durham Treasury, the Cartuarium Vetus, and 
the Cartuaria in four volumes, we have a 
collection of papers, among which are many 
connected with Bury, giving an account of his 
visitation of the Cathedral Monastery, &c. It 
is clear [as I agree above] that his MSS., when 
the ‘ Philobiblon’ was completed, a very short 
time before the Bishop’s death, were still in his 
own hands, and had not been sent off to Oxford. 
It is true that Dr. Thomas Kay states that he 
saw and read at Durham College, near the end of 
the reign of Henry VIII., a copy of the ‘ Philo- 
biblon,’ which, he said, had been given to the 
College by Bury himself: ‘Eundem_ ipsum 
indubie quem ipsemet bibliothece illi_ vivus 
contulerat.’ Yet this statement may have been 
-only Dr. Kay’s surmise, or it is quite likely that a 
copy of the work might have been made in Bishop 
Hatfield’s days, and sent by him to the College. 
...-Directly Bishop Bury expired, those who 
had lent him money wished to get what they 
could from his defenceless body. His attendants 
‘helped themselves to what they could find about 
him; his magnificent robes, and his still more 
‘splendid collection of MSS., and all his other 
assets, were wanted to pay off his debts.... 
‘The MSS. seem to have been sold for what they 
would fetch. We learn something about them 
from an interesting transaction described by M. 
Cocheris (‘ Notice Littéraire ’), who describes the 
affair with a kindly severity: ‘Une de ces 
‘concessions, si l’on peut qualifier par un terme 
aussi sévére le résultat de ses accommodements 
entre le ciel et sa conscience.’ Thus was the 
fine collection of MSS. scattered everywhere: a 
few of them can still be recognized: there are 
some at the British Museum, others at the Bodleian 
at Oxford ; probably one or two in the Cathedral 
Library at Durham.” 

This Preface, though unsigned, is presumably 
by Dean Kitchin, who edited the volume, 
and if so, one wonders how he came to pen 
the closing limb of the last sentence, seeing 
that he could easily, as Dean of Durham, 
have obtained certainty, and not probability 
merely, as to the number, if not the authen- 
ticity, of De Bury’s MSS. in his cathedral 
library. 

I have the modest assurance that this 
note rectifies the omission, and that it 
further refutes the opening statement of 
the Preface that De Bury’s MSS. never 
found their way to Oxford. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 





‘THE FREEMAN’S JOURNAL,’ 
1763-1913. 


(See ante, p. 321.) 


Dr. Gray was the life and soul of the 
syndicate. He was by birth a Mayo man, 
and received his education at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he was brought 
into close contact with Catholic and Pro- 
testant young men of liberal tendencies. 
Though he acquired distinction in the 
medical profession, he followed the bent of his 
inclinations towards political journalism, and 
thus acquired control of The Freeman. He 
was a man of gracious presence and charming 
personality, and the paper became part 
and parcel of himself, for its policy in the 
past had thoroughly recommended itself to 
him, especially the active share it had taken 
in the cause of Catholic Emancipation. 
He shared with his friend O’Connell the 
amazement and delight felt when Peel, on 
the 5th of March, 1829, introduced his Bill, 
and declared that the credit of the measure 
‘belongs to others, and not to me. It belongs 
to Mr. Fox, to Mr. Grattan, to Mr. Plunkett, and 
to an illustrious and right honourable friend of 
mine who is now no more—George Canning.” 
The Freeman in its leader on the 18th of 
April, expresses “‘ the exultation with which 
the passage of the Act through its final 
stages was learned in the country.” 


On the 30th of April of the following year 
O’Connell established the Society of the 
Friends of Ireland, “with the object of 
obliterating ancient animosities and preparing 
the way for Repeal.”? This was immediately 
suppressed by proclamation. O’Connell 
watched his opportunity for hitting back, 
and when the Government 
‘‘ attempted to increase the revenue at the ex- 
pense of Ireland by assimilating the stamp 
duties, he in June sanctioned a run for gold on 
the Bank of Ireland.” 

When Melbourne came into office in 1835, 
a@ compact was made with O’Connell that 
he would suspend the Repeal agitation, and 
give the Government ‘every fair oppor- 
tunity of passing remedial legislation, and 
administering the law on the principles of 
justice and equality.”’ The Lord Lieutenant 


was Lord Mulgrave; the Chief Secretary, - ~ 


Lord Morpeth, afterwards Earl of Carlisle ; 
but the real governor of the country was 
Thomas Drummond, the Under-Secretary, 
who came to Ireland unknown. 


‘* Mr. R. Barry O’Brien, the author of ‘ Life and 
Letters of Drummond,’ has drawn a powerful 
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picture of the times, and of the wise, strong, just 
man who solved the problems that they presented. 
It is like a rare beam of sunshine amid the dark- 
ness of the story :— 

‘** Prior to his arrival, Ireland was the scene of 
political agitation, social disorder, and religious 
feuds. The Orangemen, irritated and alarmed 
at the emancipation of the Catholics, had formed 
an army of not less than two hundred thousand 
men to uphold the prerogatives of the dominant 
class. Orange processions and armed demonstra- 
tions terrorized Ulster, and overshadowed the 
Executive in Dublin.....The agrarian war raged 
with wonted fury, faction fights disgraced the 
land, and O’Connell loudly called for Repeal of 
a as the only remedy for the country’s 
ills. 


Drummond was equal to the occasion. He 
was moved by the miseries ofthe people, 
and “ Ireland became to him a second father- 
land.”” He died in office, ‘‘loved and 
lamented by the people, who mourned his 
loss as a national calamity.” 


Another man whos? influence for good 
should not be forgotten is Father Mathew, 
the Apostle of Temperance. The effect of 
his appeals to the Irish people was marvel- 
lous, and the country was profoundly affected 
by them. His work and influence form the 
topic of many articles which appeared in 
The Freeman in the early part of 1840. 


It was fortunate that a man like Gray 
had control of The Freeman, for while he 
was devotedly attached to O’Connell, he 
was not prepared to follow him wherever 
he might lead. Gray was a man of peace, 
while O’Connell had a propensity for 
quarrelling with his friends. His attacks 
on the English Press; his anger with The 
Times, which he called ‘the venal lady of 
the Strand”’; and his defeating a con- 
spiracy of London journalists not to report 
him, were natural; but to fall out with his 
friends on the Dublin Press was to show 
ingratitude and forgetfulness of the support 
he had received from them. To give one 
instance :— 

“* When Plunkett, as Attorney-General, sought 
to make him amenable for a speech concerning 
Bolivar, the insurgent liberator of Spanish lands 
in South America, which contained a very obvious 
suggestion, the Dublin men stood most loyall 
by him. Mr. Leache of The Freeman’s Journal, 
who had reported the speech as printed, refused 
to swear to its accuracy without consulting his 
notebook, which by some mischance had been lost, 
and could not be found. Mr. Elrington, of another 
paper, would only say that he had gone asleep 
during O’Connell’s speech, being tired out from 
overwork, that he had been aroused by a thump 
on the reporters’ table, that he had asked what 
was the matter, and had then taken down the 
words incriminated at the dictation of a third 
party—clearly impossible evidence.” 





But when O’Connell demanded that he 
should be given ten or fifteen columns at a 
time, the reporters revolted, and the best 
compliment he had for them was a public 
sneer at the “‘ pack of nibbling mice.”’ 


O’Connell made it a practice to repeat 
many of his speeches, believing, as he pro- 
tested, that “a good thing could not be 
said too often.” A reporter on The Free- 
man’s Journal once took advantage of this. 
He had been assigned to report the speech 
of O’Connell at some annual charity dinner, 
but had forgotten all about it. Late in: 
the evening (too late to report the speech), 
he remembered it, and 
“in despair turned back upon O’Connell’s speech: 
of the previous year, which he promptly cut from the 
file, and sent to the printers’ room with an orthodox 
introduction and ending. He was immensely grati- 
fied when O’Connell two days later animadverted. 
severely upon the garbled reports of his speech in all 
the other papers, and advised the public to take: 
the excellent and accurate account published in 
The Freeman’s Journal as the true and only correct 
version of his words! ” 


The Freeman’s Journal warmly supported 
the Repeal movement, and records that on 
March 16th, 1843, the first of O’Connell’s 
‘*monster”’ meetings was held at Trim; 
while at one on the 15th of August, held on 
the Hill of Tara, a million of people, it is 
estimated, were present. But great trials 
were coming to Ireland. The leading article 
in The Freeman’s Journal on New Year's. 
Day, 1848, began with the words :— 

“‘The year 1847 opened on us dark and lowering. 
Famine stalked through the land at noon, and: 
pestilence brooded over it in the night season. As 
the year advanced the darkness thickened, famine 
and pestilence became more exacting, our people- 
fell. before them by thousands and tens of 
thousands.” 

In 1851 Gray purchased the shares of his 
partners in the paper, and became sole pro- 
prietor. 
proprietor of The Nation, Frederick Lucas 
of The Tablet, and John Francis Maguire of 
The Cork Examiner. At the general election 
in 1852 Gray put up for Monaghan, but,was 
defeated ‘‘ by the landlords’’; there was, 
however, a majority of members elected 
pledged to labour for the recognition of the 
tenant’s fixity of tenure whilst he paid his 
rent. 

‘“‘ But in the new Independent Party the old gang 
called ‘the Pope’s Brass Band,’ from the loudness 
with which it proclaimed its Catholic zeal, was to 
be. pean with : it could not be trusted or thrust 
aside. 

JoHN CoLiins FRANCIS. 


(To be continued.) 


At that time Gavan Duffy was. 


r 
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WELLINGTON aT Eton.—A_ discussion 
recently took place in The Daily Mail as 
to whether the Iron Duke was ever at Eton, 
in which two valued correspondents of 
‘N. & Q.,’ Mr. Rosert PrIeRPOINT and 
Mr. RicHaRD EDGcUMBE, participated. It 
was, I think, conclusively shown by these 
gentlemen that the future victor of Waterloo 
was at the school for a certain period. The 
other day, in looking over the Memoir 
of John Hookham Frere, the diplomatist, 
translator of Aristophanes, and joint author 
with Canning and George Ellis of the poetry 
of The Anti-Jacobin, by his nephew Sir 
Bartle Frere, which forms the first volume 
of the three-volume edition of ‘The Works 
of J. H. F.,’ I came across the following 
passage (p. 16) :— 

“Talking of one of his brother Edward’s earliest 
reminiscences of Eton, when eighty boys were 
flogged for a sort of barring-out, and among them 
Mr. Arthur Wellesley, afterwards the Iron Duke, 
he said, ‘No one who has not seen it can estimate 
the good Eton does in teaching the little boys of 
great men that they have superiors.’”’ 

It would appear from Frere’s experience 
that Waterloo was won, not so much on 
the playing-fields as on the swishing-block 
of Eton. No boy need be ashamed to 
submit to a punishment that the Great Duke 
underwent. W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


“* OrRA.”’—The following early instance of 
this difficult word escaped the readers for 
the ‘N.E.D.,’ probably for the simple 
reason that it is only a marginal note to 
the ‘Proceedings of the Kirk Session of 
Stirling’ for 1 Dec., 1597 :— 

“ Orray Wemen.—The quhilk day it is concludit 
and ordeinit, that na eldar nor diacun suffir ane 
singill woman that never hes bein mareit to dwell 
hir allane in ane hous undelaited to the sessioune 
of the kirk, under the pane of vjs. viijd. for the 
first fault, and xs. for the secund fault.”—‘ Miscel- 
Jany of the Maitland Club,’ vol. i. [No. 25], 1840, 
Delt 


ets Q. V. 


A Book THAT BELONGED TO ROBERT 
Burton. (See 10S. viii. 326; 1158. i. 325; 
iv. 44; v. 125.)—In the ‘Catalogue of 
British Topography,’ recently issued by 
Ellis (=J. J. Holdsworth and G. Smith), 
No. 440 is a copy of the first edition (1622) 
of William Burton’s ‘The Description of 
Leicestershire.’ It is said to have belonged 
to Robert Burton, and to have been “ given 
by him to his fellow-collegian Richard 
Gardyner of Christ Church, whose autograph 
inscription is on the title-page.” 

For the life of Richard Gardiner, Canon of 
Ch. Ch. (1591-1670), see the ‘D.N.B.’ As 





Deputy-Orator he delivered an oration on 
29 May, 1620, on the occasion of James I. 
sending a copy of his works to the Bodleian 
Library. He compares the king to Ambrose 
and Augustine, and declares his works to be 
- Nocturna versanda manu, versanda diurna. 
Gardiner’s ‘Specimen Oratorium,’ 
ed. 4, 1668, p. 5. 
EDWARD BENSLY. 


SUPERSTITION CONCERNING HARES: Oc- 
CURRENCE IN DorsEet.—There was an old 
prejudice in Dorset—widely spread, too, 
throughout the county at the present day— 
against the use of the flesh of a hare for 
human food. It arises apparently from the 
well-known superstition that witches change 
themselves into the form of hares. 

It may be worth while to recall the 
passage in the ‘Topographia Hibernica’ 
(Distinctio II., cap. xix.) of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis (A.D. 1147 to about 1217), who, 
writing of the wonders and miracles of 
Ireland, states that it was an old and yet 
common complaint that certain witches in 
Wales, as well as in Scotland and in Ireland, 
changed themselves into the form of hares, 
and so, with less likelihood of discovery, 
sucked the milk of cows. The passage will 
be found on p. 106 of vol. v. of the works 
of Giraldus Cambrensis (Rolls Series, 
Longmans, 1867). 
Jas. M. J. FLETCHER. 

Wimborne Minster Vicarage. 

[See 1 S. ii. 216,315; 4 S. viii. 23, 505; 5S. i. 427 ; 
ii. 14; 7S. viii. 449; ix. 54, 133.] 


THE GREAT StoRM oF 1703.— 

“694 April, 1704.—Our church is out of Repair 
occasioned by the late Dreadfull Storme, but now 
aboute repaireing.”—Oxon Archd. Papers, Bodleian 
Library : Presentation by Churchwardens of Long 
Wittenham, Berks. 

R. J. Fynmore. 


Sandgate. 


Numpers 1N History.—Prof. Hans Del- 
briick of the University of Berlin delivered 
two lectures with this title at University 
College, London, on Monday, October 6th, and 
the following day. In the first he treated of 
the manner in which “ the Greeks defeated 
the Persians, the Romans conquered the 
world, the Teutons overthrew the Roman 
Empire, and William the Norman took 
possession of England.” He remarked on 
the likeness between the battles in which the 
Swiss conquered Charles the Bold and the 
battles in which the Greeks overcame 
the Persians. We see after an interval of 
2,000 years exactly the same weapons and 
the same political institutions fighting each 
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other. On the one side was a great war 
jord, with his knights and bowmen; on 
the other, citizens and peasants, republicans 
with arms for hand-to-hand fighting; and 
in both cases the latter had the victory 
over the former. Although, he said, 

“ our historical knowledge of the battles of Mara- 
thon and Platwa was of little trustworthiness, 
modern geography and maps gave the most 
exact pictures of the countries in which the 
struggles took place.” 


As regards numbers, 
said :— 

“* Tf it was so difficult to move 100,000 men, with 
the aid available, led by such a man as Moltke, 
all the reports we had received of similar armies 
in olden times, of the Assyrians, Persians, Gauls, 
Huns, or Germans, were struck out of history. 
How could Attila have led 700,000 men from 
Germany over the Rhine into France to the Plain 
of Chalons, if Moltke moved 500,000 with such 
difficulty over the same road? The view of the 
army movements of 1870 gave a common stand- 
ard of measure for the movements of armies in far 
remoter times.” 


_ The Professor then described the enormous 
difficulties which attended the feeding of 
the army of 200,000 which besieged Metz, 
and pointed out that ‘“‘ Herodotus stated 
exactly that 5,100,000 men was the strength 
of the army of Xerxes.” 

“Seldom in these 2,500 years had this number 
been doubted, though, if it were true, one might 
calculate that, marching through paths often 
very narrow between the mountains, the last man 
would only have left Susa beyond the Tigris 
when the first arrived before Thermopyle. The 
conclusion he arrived at from geographical and 
other reasons was that in fact the Greeks were 
stronger in number than the Persians.” 


N.. EH: 


Prof. Delbriick 


SUPERSTITION IN THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
turY.—The following cutting is from The 
Morning Post of 6 October :— 

“To meet the views of superstitious people, 
the Harrow Council have decided in future to 
substitute ‘12a’ for ‘13’ in the numbering of 
houses.” 
it is rather astonishing that the present year 
is not referred to as 1912a. 

St. Swirsin. 


THE Earuiest MENTION OF AN AERIAL 
Post.—In The Rambler Magazine for 1783 
there is a caricature plate of two balloons 
in the air, with people viewing them. One 
man is saying, “ These balloons are to carry 
the mails.” I think this is probably the 
earliest mention of an aerial post, but it is, 
of course, possible some one can point to 
an older one. ARTHUR W. WATERS. 

Leamington Spa. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“Traps,” in the colloquial sense of “ per- 
sonal effects that the owner takes with him,” 
is known to us only as a nineteenth-century 
word, apparently at first dialectal. At 
least it appears in the ‘Craven Glossary,’ 
1828, explained as “small tools or imple- 
ments, always used in the plural number, 
equivalent to the classical arma. ‘Gang 
an’ sam up thy traps.” In John Bull, 
1831, 7 Aug.: ‘No one thought that only 
three days after, he would be obliged to 
pack up his traps and be off.” It occurs 
several times in Marryat’s ‘ Peter Simple,’ 
1833, and gradually gets into respectable 
prose. J. Ball in ‘Naturalist in South 
America,’ 1887, has ‘‘ to carry some of the 
traps with which a botanist is usually en- 
cumbered.” 

Can any one send us instances—dialectal, 
slang, or literary—earlier than 1828? Its 
origin can, of course, only be guessed. 
Some have thought it short for “ trappings ”’ ; 
others that it may have first been used by 
trappers or poachers, and may actually be the 
plural of “trap” (a snare or gin), which 
came in course of time to be generalized as 
the ‘Craven Glossary’ has it. But no 
evidence has yet been found. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


Oxford. 


GALIARBUS, DUKE or ARABIA.—The Eliza- 
bethan Club of Yale University proposes 
to issue a reprint of the copy of the play 
of ‘Common Conditions’ (? 1576) now in 
its possession. Upon the title-page ot 
this copy, which is believed to be unique, 
is the statement that the work is “ drawne 
out of the most famous historie of Galiarbus 
Duke of Arabia.” Can any of your readers 
give me information regarding Galiarbus ? 

: C. F. Tucker BROOKE. 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Sr. ANN AND WELLS.—Can any one give 
the reason why St. Ann, the reputed mother 
of the Virgin Mary, is traditionally regarded 
as the patroness of wells, to whom they are 
dedicated in all parts of England ? 

A. SMyTHE PALMER. 

Hermon Hill, N.E. 
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CHURCHWARDENS’ Ac: “Ts, 1623-1756: 
SAFFRON WALDEN. — These accounts are 
still preserved in the church. I should be 
glad to hear of similar accounts of this 
period which have been published with 
good glossaries. I append two puzzling 
entries which some reader may probably 
solve. The first seems to refer to a possible 
case of body-snatching or the theft of a 
leaden coffin. Was body-snatching com- 
monly practised at this date? The second 
mentions an ‘‘ Ordenance of Parliament.” 
What Ordinance ? 

1639. Rec’ of Mrs. Swallow widow, late wife 
of Thos. Swallow, for breaking the ground 
in the church a second time fo see 
whether the coffin was stolen or not of her 
husband... ae ms we .. 00 

1643. Rec’ of John Pam’ent for the brasses 
that weere taken of the graves stones by 
an Ordenance of Parliament, which wayed 
7 score 18 lb aN sel pi o> Oe 19 9 

G. Montacu BENTON. 

Saffron Walden, Essex. 


10 0 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—Will 
some correspondent kindly correct the 
following, and say where it comes from ? 
I am told it is a translation of a Scandi- 
navian poem or proverb :— 

To custom’s law ’tis meet to bend ; 
Seek not to...... in things uncommon ; 
And learn thy......0, my friend, 
In the sweet pride of being woman. 
J. D. 


Camoys Court, Barcombe. 


How early can the following lines be 
found? They are in Kingsley’s ‘ Westward 
Ho!’ attributed to ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth, 
1569,” at the head of chap. xxix., and seem 
to have taken Kingsley’s fancy, as the first 
four lines are also quoted in the preceding 
chapter :— 

The daughter of debate 
That discord still doth sow 

Shall reap no gain where former rule 
Hath taught still peace to grow. 

No foreign banish’d wight 
Shall anker in this port ; 

Our realm it brooks no strangers’ force ; 
Let them elsewhere resort. 


W. B. H. 


ANTHONY Marsu, CLOcKMAKER, LONDON. 
—Can any reader tell me the date when 
this well-known maker of clocks began his 
business, and where? He seems to have 
been noted for the delicacy of his crafts- 
manship, especially for his manner of en- 
graving the works themselves. I recently 
examined one of his small timepieces which 
has been in use for the last seventy years 





and more, and was struck with the beauty 

of the engraving all round the back of the 

clock. where no eye but the winder’s ever 

sees it. I should like to know whether he 

holds a high place amongst English clock- 

makers. FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 
23, Unthank Road, Norwich. 


Stir GrorGeE WrIGHT OF RICHMOND, 
SurREY.—Who was the father of this man 2? 
Sir George married Dorothy Farnham at 
Richmond, 10 Aug., 1597, and was buried 
at the same place, 25 Nov., 1623. He 
was the founder of the almshouses in the 
town known as Queen Elizabeth’s. What 
relation to him was Sir Robert Wright of 
Richmond, whose will was proved 1610 ? 

A. STEPHENS DYER. 

207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 


THe Mopret or WatTEeRLoo.—In the 
journal of an English officer in Canada, 
dated 1839, is the following entry :— 

**T must go home to Europe this year, if only to 
see the ‘Model of Waterloo’ and the ‘ Daguerro- 
type.” 

What was the Model of Waterloo? and 
where was it shown ? P. D. M. 


NAME OF DurHAM. (See 11S. vi. 436.)— 
I will gladly give your correspondent at 
the above reference any details he may care 
to have about Admiral Sir Philip Durham, 
whose life I have, and whose place, Largo 
House, on the coast of Fife, I know well. 
The Durhams of Largo were a junior branch 
of the Durhams of Grange, and in the male 
line have all died out. I am very anxious 
to find out if any of the Durhams of Grange, 
when they lost their property about 1700, 
went to Ireland, and perhaps your corre- 
spondent, as he has been interested in the 
name, may know this. 

JAMES DvuRHAM. 
Cromer Grange, Norfolk. 


Jackson’s Tower, Henbury Hundred, 
Gloucestershire, 24 miles N.W. from Bristol. 
—Can any reader oblige the writer with 
information as to the origin of this name, or 
give any reference that would establish the 
identity of the family indicated ? 

In 1795 one Josias Jackson, of the Rocks, 
St. Vincent, West Indies, was a colonial 
proprietor and merchant of Bristol. He 
was M.P. for Southampton in 1807, and was 
a brother of John Mills Jackson of Bristol, 
whose daughter married in 1816 Col. John 
Fane, M.P. for Lyme Regis, a grandson of 
the ninth Earl of Westmorland. 

ROBERT BARNEWALL JACKSON. 

St. Arvans, The Cliff, Sandown, I.W. 
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REFERENCES WANTED.—l. Fielding in 
‘Tom Jones’ mentions a song sung by Sophia 
Western to her harpsichord, ‘ Old Sir Simon 
the King.’ Can any reader tell me where it 
is to be found? I have been told that it 
is by Ben Jonson, but I have searched un- 
successfully for it. 

2. What play of Dryden’s contains the 
stanza, 

How happy the lover, how easy his chain ? 
F. Rose. 
18, Grosvenor Place, Bath. 


GxLascow Cross AND DEFor’s ‘ TourR.’— 
In Defoe’s ‘ Tour through the Island of Great 
Britain,’ 8th ed., “‘ with great additions and 
improvements,” 1778, vol. iv. p. 118, we read 
concerning Glasgow :— 

‘Where the four principal streets meet, the 
crossing makes a very spacious market-place, as 
may be easily imagined, since the streets are so 
large. In the centre stands the cross.” 

In ‘Glasghii Facies,’ 1873, i. 15, a quotation 
is given from the fifth edition of the ‘ Tour,’ 
but the words in italics are omitted. 

I should like to know whether the state- 
ment ‘“‘In the centre stands the cross” 
appears in the first edition, and in which 
edition they were first omitted (if they were 
omitted, for it is possible the quotation in 
‘Glasghii Facies’ may be inaccurate). Is 
anything known of the author of the Scot- 
tish portion of the ‘Tour,’ if he was not 
Defoe ? WIiLiI1AM GEORGE BLAcK, 

Ramoyle, Dowanhill, Glasgow. 


Dr. THomas LAwRENcE, Bata.—In perus- 
ing Hayward’s ‘ Dr. Johnson’s Mrs. Thrale,’ 
new edition, edited by J. H. Lobban, pub- 
lished by T. N. Foulis, Edinburgh, 1910, 

. 40, I find a reference to Dr. Thomas 

awrence, the friend and physician of 
Johnson. I am inclined to believe he is 
identical with a Thomas Lawrance who, 
according to a distant relative of mine, 
became a notable surgeon at Bath. He 
certainly agrees with the time of Thomas 
Lawrance of my race, whose career I have 
been unable to trace satisfactorily. The 
man I am searching for was the second son 
of Charles Lawrance and Margaret Greig 
(relative of Grieg, the famous composer), 
born at Lulenstone, Rathen, Aberdeenshire ; 
baptized 29 October, 1757, before witnesses, 
John Birnie and William Sutherland (Rathen 
Baptismal Register, preserved at Register 
House, Edinburgh). 

Can any reader corroborate or upset my 
ay ? Rosert Murpocw LAwRANCcE. 

23, Ashley Road, Aberdeen. 





Ducusess or Bortton.—Can any reader 
give the dates of birth, marriage, and death 
of the wife of the fourth Duke? It is 
stated in G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Peerage’ 
and elsewhere that Lord Harry Powlett 
(who became fourth Duke of Bolton, and 
died in 1759) married Catherine, dau. of 
Charles Parry of Oakfield, Berks. The 
parish registers of Stratfield-Mortimer and 
Sulhamstead show that this Catherine 
Parry married, 14 April, 1737, James 
Morgan, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, and that 
he survived her until September, 1771; 
therefore she could not have married the 
Duke of Bolton. Is it possible that the 
Duchess was daughter of Francis Parry of 
Oakfield ? G. R. B. 


Tae Royat Arms.—In Zhe Common- 
wealth of Australia Gazette (Saturday, 2 Aug., 
1913) and also in Supplement to the Govern- 
ment Gazette of the State of New South 
Wales (Wednesday, 20 Aug., 1913) appears 
an illustration, published for general in- 
formation, described as ‘The Royal Arms, 
1911.’ In The New South Wales Gazette it 
is accompanied by the following dispatch 
from the Secretary of State for the Colonies : 
New South Wales, Downing Street, 

No. 105. 20th June, 1913. 

Str,—I have the honour to transmit to you for 
the information of your Ministers copies of the new 
design of the Royal Arms, which has been approved 
by His Majesty the King. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
L. Harcourt. 


Governor Sir Gerald Strickland, G.C.M.G., &e. 


In what way does this design differ 
heraldically from previous designs for the 
Royal Arms—say, from that under Royal 
Warrant issued at the beginning of the 
reign of Queen Victoria? Its differing 
from others decoratively can hardly be 


the reason for its publication. 
E. Witson Dosss. 


Lanp’s Enp, CorNWALL.—This English 
name has always seemed to me unexpected 
in this district. A Celtic scholar has sug- 
gested that it is Llan sen, and connects it 
with Sennen, the patronal saint of the parish 
where it stands. Can early forms of the 
name be traced? What is the earliest refer- 
ence for the present form ? YGREC. 


Sones rn Lamp’s ‘ Memorrs.’—Where can 
I find two songs mentioned in Charles 
Lamb’s ‘ Memoirs,’ viz., ‘ Water parted from 
the Sea’ and ‘In Infancy’? Miranpa. 
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‘THe TrrompHs or Farru.’—In 1766 
there was published a small 12mo book of 
364 pp. entitled ‘The Triumphs of Faith.’ 
I believe it was published anonymously, 
but know it was written by John Bonar, 
then a student in the Edinburgh University. 
He describes it as an account of the power 
of religion upon the mind in sickness and 
at death, exemplified in the experience of 
the most eminent Christians from Stephen 
the Martyr down to Leland and Pearsal and 
Jones in 1766. It was recommended by 
Whitefield, Romaine, and Madan. 

Apparently there was an edition published 
in Edinburgh and one in London. The 
publishers of this latter edition were ‘‘ Dilly 
& Keith.” I do not know the publisher 
of the former. I cannot find a copy in the 
British Museum, or the Advocates’ Library, 
or the Edinburgh University Library. I 
am anxious to see a copy, and if possible to 
possess one. Horativus Bonar. 

3, St. Margaret’s Road, Edinburgh. 


““ CasTILL JORDEYN.’’—In Cooke’s ‘ Visi- 
tation of Herefordshire,’ 1569, p. 26, is a 
reference to the marriage of ‘ Frauncis 
Downes of Lyttil hyde” to “ Elizabethe, 
doughter of William Duke of Castill Jordeyn 
(‘ Castill in Jordan,’ Harl. 1545).” 

Can any of your readers say where 
“ Castill Jordeyn ” was, and what is known 
of it? The name seems to suggest that it 
may have been situated on or within the 
Welsh border. Cf. Castell Collen, the Roman 
fortress in Mid-Wales near Llandrindod 
Wells, the present subject of interesting 
excavations described in The Times of 
1 Oct. last. D. 


MENTELLI, THE HUNGARIAN DIOGENES. 
—During the latter part of his life this 
eccentric lived in the Paris Arsenal, and 
was accidentally drowned in the river 
about Christmas, 1836. An obituary of 
him was published in the Temps by Charles 
Nodier, the librarian of the Arsenal; and 
“an English traveller’? published some 
particulars about him in The New Monthly 
Magazine in or before 1827. Could any 
reader kindly supply the reference to the 
latter ? L. L. K. 


Mais or Honour UNDER THE STUARTS. 
—Can any reader give the name of any 
maids of honour at the English Court when 
Sarah Jennings, afterwards Duchess of 
Marlborough, was in attendance on Princess 
Anne? What was the Christian name of 
Miss Price, a maid of honour during the 
reign of Charles II. ? aN, sees 





BowLes AND Watts.—Shortly after the 
death of William Lisle Bowles in 1850, 
Alaric Watts and Dr. J. Bowles began a 
biography of him. Apparently they gathered 
considerable data; the volume, however, 
was never published. Can any one inform 
me of the address of any living descendants 
of either Watts or Dr. J. Bowles, or state 
where the biographical material they 
gathered is now to be found ? 

GARLAND GREEVER. 

49, Wendell! Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Kerrie Arms.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents tell me what arms were borne by 
the Rev. John Kerrie, Rector of Tredington, 
co. Worcester? He married, after 1672, 
Elizabeth Penystone, subsequently heiress 
to her brother Sir Fairmeadow Penystone, 
who died in 1705 without issue, when the 
baronetcy became extinct. The Kerries 
assumed the name of Penystone, but I 
cannot find what arms were granted to 
them, and I want to know what arms were 
borne by them both as Kerries and as 
Penystones. G. J. A. 

Kirklees Park, Brighouse. 


** $S.”’—On the capital of a late fourteenth- 
or early fifteenth-century pillar at the west 
end of the nave of Trinity Church, Coventry, 
is a small shield bearing the letters “SS.” 
Is this a merchant’s shield bearing the 
initials of the donor? Below the initials 
is a device I could only see imperfectly, but 
which may be a merchant’s mark. Have 
the letters “SS” any significance in addi- 
tion to the monogram badge of Henry IV. ? 

Mary Dormer Harris. 


HAMLETT, PROFILE ARTIST, BATH (THE 
EnpD oF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY).—Are any 
lists extant of portraits executed by him ? 
I want to identify some in my family. 

E. E. Core. 

Finchamstead Place, Berks. 


“ PaTIENCE” AS A SuRNAME.—In_ the 
fishing village of Avoch, Ross-shire, Patience 
is a common surname. Can any of your 
readers say if this surname is known in any 
other part of the country ? 

Witt1AM GRANT. 


‘‘ LIBRO PERGAMENI.”—In ‘ Baronia de 
Kemeys,’ by George Owen, the Pembroke- 
shire historian, reference is made on p. 26 
to a deed between John Cole, Lord of 
Eweston, and Thomas de la Roch; and 
again, on p. 27, to an indenture between 
Robert de Valle and Thos. Warlagh. Both 
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of these deeds are stated to be “ sans date,” 
but would probably be about the year 1270. 
Owen quotes his authority for the deeds as 
“ libro pergameni,” fo. 66 and fo. 50 respec- 
tively. As the words merely mean “ parch- 
ment book,” I should be glad to know its 
present whereabouts. Owen would seem 
to have consulted records then lying in the 
‘Tower of London. Can any one tell me 
if this “libro pergameni” is now in the 
Record Office ? and, if so, what is the full 
reference ? G. H. W. 





Replies. 


“MEMOIRS OF SIR J. LANGHAM, 
BARONET.’ 


(11 S. viii. 281.) 


AtTHoucH there are many references to 
Sir John Langham in contemporary and 
other books, it would be difficult to piece 
together an article equal in interest to the 
attractive character - sketch which Mr. 
DoBELL has unearthed and printed. 

John Langham was the son of Edward 
Langham of Guilsborough, Northampton- 
shire. Richard, son of Robert Langham 
of Cold Ashby, had five sons. William, his 
second son, was Rector of Thurnby (North- 
ants). Edward was his youngest son, and 
he married Anne, daughter of John West of 
Cotton End, near Northampton, and by her 
was father of Sir John Langham (Kimber 
and Johnson’s ‘Baronetage,’ 1771, vol. ii. 
pp- 13-16). Langham became Alderman of 
Portsoken Ward 11 Jan., 1641/2. He was 
committed to Newgate 1 Feb. for refusing 
to act, but discharged on taking the oath 
12 May, 1642. He became Alderman of 
Bishopsgate Ward 29 Aug., 1648, but was 
dismissed as being of too Cavalier an influ- 
ence 7 April, 1649: he was replaced at the 
Restoration, 1660. Sheriff of London, 1642— 
1643. M.P. for London, 1654; for South- 
wark, 1660-61. Was in 1660 one of the 
citizens of London deputed to meet the 
King at the Hague, where he (Langham) 
was knighted 25 May, 1660. Created a 
baronet 7 June, 1660. Earlier he had been 
on the Committee of the East India Com- 
pany, 1626-7 and 1628-42. Treasurer of 
the Levant Company, 1632-4. He married 
before 1620 Mary, sister of Sir James Bunce, 
first baronet, and only daughter of James 
Bunce of St. Benet’s. Gracechurch, citizen 
and leatherseller. By her he had fifteen 





children. She died 8 April, 1652, aged 52. 
He died at Crosby House 13 May, 1671. 
His will is P.C.C. 79 Duke, dated 1 Nov., 
1670; proved 21 June, 1671. Both he 
and his wife are buried at Cottesbrook, 
Northants. 

“Upon an elegant altar monument of black and 
white marble, in the middle of this ile, lie the 
effigies of Sir John Langham in an Alderman’s 
gown, and of his lady in the dress of the times, 
their heads reposing on two pillows......0n the west 
side is the inscription following :— 

Here beneath within this vault 

lie the bodies of Sir John Langham of Cottesbrook, 
Knt. and Bart., sometime Alderman of London, and 
of Dame Mary his wife, the onely daughter of 
James Bunce of London, Esq. They left issue, 
besides vir children who ed in their youth 
unmarried, Sir James Langham of Cottesbrook 
aforesaid, Knt. of the Bath ; Anne marryed to Sir 
Martin Lumley of Essex, Bart. Rebecca marryed to 
Sir Thomas ah of Middlesex, Knt. Sarah marryed 
to Sir John Hussey of Lincolneshire, Bart. The said 
Sir John Langham departed this life on the xn1 
day of May, 1671, in the 88th year of his age, and 
Dame Mary on the 8th of April, 1652, aged 52 years.” 
—Bridges, ‘ Northamptonshire.’ 

Cottesbrook was purchased from Martin 
Harvey by Sir John Langham for seventeen 
thousand pounds in 17 Charles I., and since 
then the family has lived there. The pre- 
sent representative is Sir Herbert Langham, 
Bart. There is an illustration of the house 
in Bridges’s ‘Northamptonshire,’ vol. i., 
facing p. 554. Sir James Langham, the 
second baronet (son of Sir John), owned the 
ground upon which Langham Place and 
Langham Street, London, are built. Bishop 
Burnet said that Sir John Langham was 
“famed for his readiness of speaking florid Latin, 
which he had attained to a degree beyond any man 
of the age, but his style was too poetical and full 
of epithets and figures.” 

For those who wish to pursue the matter 
further I will add a bibliographical note. 
‘The Registers of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate,’ 
edited by W. Bruce Bannerman, 1904 
(Harleian Soc.), contain very numerous 
and interesting references to Langham and 
to all his family. J. E. Cox’s ‘ Annals of 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate,’ contains a short 
memoir of Sir John Langham at pp. 321-2, 
and other notes as well (all indexed). Ac- 
counts of Langham’s occupation of Crosby 
House will be found in C. W. F. Goss’s 
‘Crosby Hall,’ 1908, and in P.}Norman and 
W. D. Carée’s ‘Crosby Place,’ 1908. In 
‘The Calendar of the Committee for Com- 
pounding,’ pt. v. p. 3272 (Record Office), 
there is this entry :— 

“99 August, 1650. John Langham petitions that 
in 1640 he lent 3.0007. to the late Spencer, Earl of 
Northampton, and had as security a lease for 99 
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ome of Crosby House and other houses and ware- 
ouses in Bishopsgate Street, London, at a pepper- 
corn rent, the lease avoidable on repayment of the 
3,0007. with 12 months’ interest. This failing, in 
1642 he lent 6007. more,” &c. 

The various local charities in Northampton- 
shire which were endowed by Langham are 
fully detailed, and in a most interesting 
way, in the Charity Commissioners’ Reports, 
1825, &c. Those for Guilsborough (includ- 
ing a grammar school) are given in vol. xiii. 
p. 34, and those for Cottesbrook in vol. xiv. 
p- 232. Those for the town of Northampton 
are referred to in Canon Cox’s ‘ Records of 
the Borough of Northampton,’ vol. ii. 
See also Bridges’s ‘ Northamptonshire,’ vol. i. 
p- 557. The Rev. A. B. Beaven’s ‘ Aldermen 
of the City of London,’ 2 vols., has much 
valuable information ; also Cokayne’s ‘ Ba- 
ronetage,’ and Kimber and Johnson’s ‘ Ba- 
ronetage’ as well. The three last-named 
books are the best authorities of any. 

The arms of the family are in Fox-Davies’s 
‘ Armorial Families,’ and the book-plate of 
the family is in the Franks Collection. 
Wilford’s ‘ Memorials,’ 1741, contains the 
“characters ” of Mary, Lady Langham, and 
Lady Elizabeth Langham. Both these ladies 
were, in succession, wives of Sir James 
Langham, who was the eldest son of John. 

There is a funeral sermon by Thomas 
Burroughes upon ‘“ Mr. John Langham,” 
a nephew of the subject of this memoir. 
“Mr. John Langham’ was an_ infant 
prodigy who died 29 July, 1657, at 54 years. 
The will of Samuel Langham is in Register 
Wootton (printed). He was a brother of 
Sir John Langham. Simon Ford preached 
and published the funeral sermon upon Lady 
Elizabeth Langham, and in Hotten’s ‘Topo- 
graphical Handbook’ there is mentioned 
another pamphlet of a melancholy turn, 
‘Triumph over Death,’ which is connected 
with the Langhams, and I have not met with 
itelsewhere. The Catalogue of the Thomason 
Tracts has references to a few pamphlets 
and single sheets also associated with the 
family. A. L. HumMPHREys. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


I have been deeply interested in reading 
the above memoirs, and thank Mr. BErtRAM 
Dose tz for giving them publicity in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

I received part of my education as a 
private pupil of the Rev. Jonathan Jones at 
Guilsborough Grammar School, founded by 
Sir John Langham. The old building still 
exists, but it is now closed as an educational 
establishment. It was formerly one of the 
best - known schools in Mid - Northampton- 
shire. An excellent engraving of the building 





appeared in The Mirror of 7 June, 1834. 
There is a sundial over the main entrance 
bearing the following motto: ‘‘ Fronte 
capillata post est occasio calva.” 

The Langham family held estates in 
London and Northamptonshire. The former, 
which gives a name to a _ well-known 
quarter of London, was sold by Sir Herbert 
Langham, twelfth baronet. Sir Herbert died 
13 Dec., 1909, and in September, 1911, the 
Langham estates in Northamptonshire, com- 
prising Cottesbrooke Hall and property in 
fifteen villages, were sold by auction. 


Some interesting Langham notes will be 
found in Lo n’s Magazine for January 
and April, 1889. The subject of the articles 
is ‘A Queen-Anne Pocket-Book.’ (See 9 8S. 
ix. 62.) JoHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 





HEART-BuRIAL IN NICHES IN CHURCH 
Watts (115. viii. 289, 336).—Since the query 
as above headed appeared, I find there is a 
book bearing upon this subject, ‘ Enshrined 
Hearts of Warriors and Illustrious People,’ 
by Emily Sophia Hartshorne (London, 
Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, 1861). 
It was published by subscription, and the 
List of Subscribers follows the ‘ Advertise- 
ment’ at the beginning. The Index is of 
the names of persons only, and not of places, 
which detracts from its usefulness. Further, 
an article entitled ‘ Heart-Bequests’ is to 
be found in ‘The Book of Days,’ ii. 414 
(1881). 

Mr. C. Watson of Wimbledon wrote to 
me that some thirty years ago he was shown 
a heart, apparently resting on some linen, 
let into a pillar in St. Mary’s Church, Wood- 
ford, Northants. ‘‘A wooden frame with 
glass covers the niche, so that the heart is 
visible.” Upon receipt of this I wrote to 
the Rector of Woodford (the Rev. 8. Davip- 
son), who replies :— 

“Yes, the heart is still in my church. It is 
enclosed ina pillar (one of the northern pillars of 
the aisle) where I believe—but do not know its 
history—that it was found. Anyhow, it is there 
now, and though it is supposed to be air-tight, I am 
afraid it is not so, for I hear it is dwindling 
away. Itis still a considerable size.” 


I have not come across in any book or 
journal a reference to this Woodford en- 
shrined heart, so that the information is. 
worth recording in ‘N. & Q.’ Perhaps now 
some further information on this interesting 
subject may reach me. 

J. Harris STONE. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. 
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Several cases of heart-burial in walls of 
churches were recorded in The Church 
Times in 1897. I may mention one under 
the north window of the north transept of 
Yaxley Church, near Peterborough, and 
another in a pillar on the north side of the 
nave of Landbeach Church, near Cambridge. 
In 1866 a human heart was discovered 
‘** embedded in the soffit of a Transitional 
arch on the north side of the nave” of 
Woodford Church, Northamptonshire. See 
Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, i. 75. 

To the list of references to heart-burial 
in ‘N. & Q.’ may be added 8 S. iii. 83, 138, 
193, 276; vii. 516; 9S. ii. 106; xii. 307, 
434. JOHN T. PAGE. 


Last August I saw a monument in Nar- 
borough Church, Norfolk (between King’s 
Lynn and Swaffham), which may record a 
case of heart-burial. In the north wall of 
the sanctuary, about 7 ft. from the ground, 
is @ small niche containing the demi-figure 
of a lady holding a heart. It commemo- 
rates a member of the Narborough family 
who, it is said, died in 1293, and ordered 
her heart to be buried in this church. 

G. Monracu Benron. 

Saffron Walden, Essex. 


In the former chapel of St. Mary’s Hall 
(now annexed to Oriel College) at Oxford a 
heart (I think, of a former Fellow) is said to 
be interred. I do not know whether this is 
in a niche; perhaps some Oxford resident 
can say. During the latter part of m 
undergraduate days at Oriel (1897-1901) 
a nine days’ wonder was caused by a ghost- 
story to the effect that, just before mid- 
night every night, the heart was heard to 
beat. Men living in “Scimmory” quad 
were extremely proud of their ‘ ghost ”’— 
till it was discovered that the sound was 
really caused by the clock preparing to 
strike. H. I. B. 


** JONGHEER ”’ (11 S. viii. 309).—‘* Jonk- 
heer ” or ‘‘ Jonker ”’ is rendered in Franck’s 
‘Etymologisch Woordenboek der Neder- 
landsche Taal’ (second enlarged edition by 
N. van Wijk, ’s-Gravenhage, 1912) by 
“Jong Edelman” (i.e., young nobleman). 
The earlier Middle-Dutch ‘‘ Jonchére ”’ cor- 
responds with Middle Low German ‘“ Junk- 
her” and Middle High German ‘“ Junc- 
hérre,”’ which was contracted into ‘‘ Junker ”’ 
in Modern German, denoting originally 
“ Junger Herr,” but generally confined to 
the sense of a young nobleman of high 
birth (sometimes without regard to age), and 





applied as a title of honour like the Dutch 
equivalent ‘“‘ Jonker” or ‘‘ Jonkheer.” Cf. 
also ‘Verwijs en Verdam: Middelneder- 
landsch Woordenboek,’ vol. iii. (Hague, 1904).. 
p- 1070, where the Middle Dutch ‘“‘ Jonchere,”” 
** Jonghheer,” or “ Jonckher”’ is explained, 
after Kilian’s ‘Old Dutch-Latin Dictionary ’ 
(Trajecti Batavorum, 1777), as “‘ adolescens 
nobilis, olim baroni filius.”’ 

It is perhaps worth mentioning as well 
the Old English cognate word ‘“‘ Younker,”’ 
which is well known to have been preserved 
in several English dialects, applied in a 
wider sense (or deteriorated ?) to any young- 
ster, youth, or child, as stated in Prof. 
Jos. Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Dictionary,’ 
where the Middle Dutch ‘“ Jonckheer ” 
*‘ Joncker,” a young gentleman, is quoted 
from Hexham’s ‘ Dutch and English Dic- 
tionary’ (printed at Rotterdam, 1658-60). 

H. Kress. 


Lucis is quite right in his surmise that 
** Jonkheer” (not ‘‘ Jongheer’’) is an in- 
ferior—in fact, the lowest—title of Dutch 
nobility. It corresponds with the female 
** Jonkvrouw ” (“‘ Mejonkvrouw ”). Neither 
the male nor the female title is used in 
verbal address, the ‘‘ Jonkvrouw’”’ being 
spoken to as Freule, the “ Jonkheer” as 
Mijnheer, like every one else. J. FS. 

[L. L. K.—who mentions that the corresponding 
German word “‘ Junker ’’= French ‘‘ damoiseau ’’— 
also thanked for reply.] 


Wuite Horsss (11 S. vii. 109, 215, 295, 


y 375).—The preponderance of white horses. 


which used to be remarkable in Paris fifteen 
or twenty years ago existed only amidst 
draught-horses. It was due simply to the 
fact that the two great breeds of French 
draught-horses—the race boulonnaise and the 
race percheronne—largely employed in Paris 
are exclusively white or grey. Since that 
time the black colour has been introduced in 
the percherons, in accordance with American 
demands; but the boulonnais are still for 
the most part white or grey. 

On the subject of white feet, called in 
French balzane, the following rimes are very 
popular all over the country :— _ . 

Balzane de un, 
Cheval de rien ; 
Balzane de deux, 
Cheval de gueux ; 
Balzane de trois, 
Cheval de Roi ; 
Balzane de quatre, 
Bon & abattre. 
CHARLES NOUGUIER- 
St. Germain-des-Prés. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED 
(11 S. viii. 310).—5. Roserr ANDREWS. — 
I wonder whether the Robert Andrews ad- 
mitted to Westminster School on 24 Jan., 
1774, was the civilian of the East India 
Company’s service of that name who died 
at Trichinopoly on 13 Nov., 1821, aged 58. 
These figures would make him 11 years of 
age when admitted to Westminster, and 
15 when appointed a “ writer’ in 1778, both 
likely ages for such events in his life. Do 
the Westminster School Registers show 
{1) the age of Robert Andrews at the 
date of his admission, and (2) the date 
when he left the school? If they do, and 
these point to a likely identity, I can give 
further information as to the career of 
Robert Andrews of the Madras Civil Service. 


THE QUEEN oF Canby (11 S. viii. 310). 
—tThis portrait must be by Samuel Daniell. 


who arrived in Ceylon on 14 August, 
1805, and died there on 16 December, 
1811. There is an account of him in 


‘D.N.B.’_ He was a nephew of Thomas 
Daniell, R.A., and a brother of William 
Daniell, R.A. | He published ‘ A Picturesque 
Illustration of the Scenery, Animals, and 
Native Inhabitants of the Island of Ceylon, 
in Twelve Plates Engraved, after Drawings 
from Nature,’ London, 1808. Possibly the 
portrait in ‘The Oriental Annual’ is a 
reproduction of one of the plates in this 
book, or of some other engraving published 
by Daniell. 
colours, &c., as well as “ coloured prints of 
Ceylon ” by himself and his brother William, 
were advertised for sale at Colombo in 1812. 
‘The Queen of Candy’ may have been 
among them. I have never seen or heard 
of any oil paintings by Samuel Daniell. 
Prenry Lewis. 


HIGHLANDERS AT QUEBEC (11 S. viii. 
308).—The subjoined extract is taken from 
“The Records and Badges of the British 
Army,’ by H. M. Chichester and G. Burges- 
Short (Gale & Polden, 1899) :— 


“The old 78th (Highland) Regiment of Foot, or 
_ ‘Fraser Highlanders’ of 1756-64. 

“This old corps stands in the unique position, 
numerically, of being a common ancestor to two 
distinct regiments now united into one. The fol- 
lowing is a short notice of its origin and career. 

“It was raised by Simon Fraser, Master of Lovat, 
son of Simon, 9th Lord Lovat, who was executed 
in 1746 for complicity in the Rebellion. Fraser, an 
undergraduate at the University of St. Andrews, 
had left his studies by his father’s desire to head 
the Fraser Clan when it followed Prince Charles 
Stuart into the field. He received the royal pardon, 
and was subsequently called to the Scottish Bar. 
On the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War, Fraser, 


His copperplates, prints, water- |, 





who had refused tempting offers to enter the 
French Army, my sed to raise a regiment of 
Highlanders for the British service, an offer accepted 
by the elder Pitt. The corps was at first known as 
the 2nd Highland Battalion, but was speedily 
brought into the Line as the 78th (Highland) Regi- 
ment of Foot, and was sent off, in thirteen, com- 
panies, each of 105 rank-and-file, to America. The 
regiment, we are told, wore full Hi hland garb, the 
men carrying back-swords and dirks besides their 
regulation arms; but there appears to be no record 
of the regimental facings and tartan. General 
Wolfe, in a letter to Lord George Sackville, speaks 
of the men of the regiment as ‘ very useful, service- 
able soldiers, and commanded by the most manly 
lot of officers I have seen.’ The regiment won fame 
at Louisburg, and under Wolfe at Montmorenci and 
Quebec. It was subsequently at the defence of 
Quebec, and in the expedition against Montreal, 
which resulted in the final conquest of the Canadas. 
It remained in Canada until 1762, when it was sent 
with a small expeditionary force to retake St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, which had_been captured 
by the French. The regiment was disbanded at the 
peace of 1763, large numbers of the officers and men 
receiving grants of land in America. Fraser him- 
self was sent on special service to Portugal, and 
became a _lieutenant-general in the Portuguese 
service. He afterwards raised the old 7lst, or 
Fraser’s Highlanders of 1777, mentioned in the pre- 
vious chapter. He died in 1782. It may be per- 
missible to suggest that—according to the rule 
followed in the case of other disbanded corps—the 
two battalions of the Seaforth Highlanders, the 
former 72nd (late Kg Bangg sean and 78th High- 
landers or Ross-shire Buffs, have some claim to the 
Louisburg and Quebec honours won, but never 
worn, by the original 78th Highlanders.” 


J. H. LESirie. 


‘**Fraser’s Highlanders,’ or the 78th 
Regiment, were present at the taking of 
Quebec in 1759, and contributed largely to 
the victory. 

This regiment was raised in 1757, chiefly 
by the Hon. Simon Fraser, son of the cele- 
brated Lord Lovat, and he was appointed 
its lieutenant-colonel commandant. 

At the conclusion of the war a number of 
the officers and men expressed a desire to 
settle in North America, and an allowance 
of land was given them; the rest returned 
to England, and were discharged. 

When the war of the American Revolution 
broke out upwards of 300 of those men who 
had remained in the country enlisted in the 
84th Regiment, and formed part of the bat- 
talions embodied under the name of ‘ The 
Royal Highland Emigrants.” 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


The Highland regiment present at Quebec 
in 1759 was the 78th, the Master of Lovat’s 
Fraser Highlanders, who were disbanded at 
the end of the war in 1763. In the fighting 
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at Quebec—‘ the Gibraltar of the Western 
world ’—in the attack on the French en- 
trenchments on the River Montmorency, 
on 31 July, 1759, their loss was 18 men 
killed, 6 officers —Col. Fraser, Capts. 
M‘Pherson and Simon Fraser, Lieuts. 
Cameron, M‘Donald, and H. M‘Donald— 
and 86 men wounded, and 2 men missing. 
In the battle on the Heights of Abraham, 
before Quebec, on 13 Sept., 1759, their loss 
was 3 officers—Capt. Ross, Lieuts. Rory 
M‘Neil and Alex. M‘Donell—and 15 men 
killed ; 10 officers—Capts. J. M‘Donnell and 
Simon Fraser, Lieuts. Ron. M‘Donnel, 
Arch. Campbell, Alex. Campbell, John Doug- 
las, and Alex. Fraser, sen., Ensigns James 
M‘Kenzie, Alex. Gregorson, and Male. Frazer, 
sen.—and 138 men wounded, and 2 missing. 
An officer in one of his letters wrote :— 
““When these Highlanders took to their broad- 
swords, my God, what havoc they made! They 
drove everything before them, and stone walls 
alone could resist their fury.” 
J. C. Rrnenam. 
City View, Lincoln. 


Mr. GwyTHER cannot do better than see 
‘The Fighting Frasers of the ’Forty - Five 
and Quebec,’ by Bernard W. Kelly, pub- 
lished by Washbourne, 1, Paternoster Row 
(1908, 8vo, pp. vi, 57). J. M. Butiocn. 


According to Grant’s ‘ British Battles on 
Land and Sea,’ vol. ii. p. 93, 
“the troops on board were the 15th, 28th, 35th, 
43rd, 47th, 48th, 58th, and 60th Regiments, with 
the Master of Lovat’s Fraser Highlanders, or old 
78th, disbanded in 1763.” 
G. H. W. 


_Wesster’s ‘ Ducuess or Marri’ (11 S. 
vill. 221, 244, 263, 282, 304).—The following 
has only a slight bearing on Mr. Syxes’s 
most valuable and_ interesting papers 
on Webster’s play. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that it does relate to ‘ The Duchess of 
Malfi.’ 

A Venetian writing from London on 7 Feb., 
1618, complains that 
“the English deride our religion as detestable and 
superstitious, and never represent any theatrical 
piece, not even a satirical tragi-comedy, without 
larding it with the vices and iniquity of some 
Catholic churchman, which move them to laughter 
and much mockery, to their own satisfaction and 
to the regret of the good. On one occasion my 
colleagues of the Embassy saw a comedy performed, 
in which a Franciscan friar was introduced, cunning 
and replete with impiety of various shades, includ- 
ing avarice and lust. The whole was made to end 
in a tragedy, the friar being beheaded on the stage. 
Another time they represented the pomp of a Car- 
dinal in his identical robes of state, very handsome 
and costly, and accompanied by his attendants, 





with an altar raised on the stage, where he pre- 
tended to perform service, ordering a procession. 
He then reappeared familiarly with a concubine in 
public. He played the part of administering poison 
to his sister upon a point of honour, and moreover 
of going into battle, having first gravely deposited 
his cardinal’s robes on the altar through the agency 
of his chaplains. Last of all, he had himself girded 
with a sword, and put on his scarf with the best 
imaginable grace. All this they do in derision of 
ecclesiastical pomp, which in this kingdom is 
scorned and hated mortally.”—‘ Calendar of State 
Papers Venetian,’ xv. 134, quoted in ‘ Court Masques 
of James I.,’ by Mary Sullivan, Ph.D., 1913. 

The second play described appears to 
be ‘The Duchess of Malfi,’ though, as one 
would expect, the description is not accurate 
in every detail. 
G. C. Moore Smita. 


Sheffield. 


Duona (11 S. viii. 269).—Perhaps an 
excerpt from Mr. Cornelius Brown’s ‘ Annals 
of Newark,’ p. 167, may be useful to your 
correspondent. The author quotes from 
the parish registers entries of the burial of 
military men in 1645, and adds :— 


** At an earlier period is the following: ‘ Lord 
Barinet Douer, generall ouer quene ffoursis.’ He 
was interred in the altar vault June 27, 1643... 

“¢ Dugdale’s ‘ Diary,’ under the date of June 21, 
1643, has the following: ‘The queene’s forces... 
advanced from Newark towards Nottingham... 
Baron Done slayne on y° K. p’te.’ And under date 
of June 24 (the register distinctly says the 27th) the 
following : ‘ The Barron Done buried in y® Quire of 
Newarke Church, in y° vaut at y® east end w™ great 
solempnity.’ 

‘““The baron is mentioned as having heen a kins- 
man of the Prince of Orange, and in order to ascer- 
tain the correctness of this statement, Mr. Epwarp 
Peacock, F.S.A., communicated with a Dutch 
friend of his, learned in historical and.genealogical 
matters, who thus replied*: ‘Your baron Done or 
Douer, a kinsman of the Prince of Orange, can be 
only a younger son of the well-known German family 
of Dhona, sometimes written Dona. In the exten- 
sive genealogy of the Dhona or Dohna family given 
by Hubner in his genealogical tablets, I see many 
of them registered, but without the date of their 
death ; and as your baron has not given his Chris- 
tian name before dying, it will be most difficult to 
ascertain whether he was any of those mentioned 
in the said book. I have not the least doubt 
that the one who fought and died in England anno 
1643 was a younger son of that family of warriors, 
who were to be found wherever any war was going 


on.’ 
Sr. SwItTHIN. 


Sr. Vepast’s Crock (11 S. viii. 310).-— 
" imagine that church clocks without faces 
are not very uncommon. I may instance 
the cathedral churches of York, Durham, 
and Lincoln. Gerke Be 
Durham. 


* *N, & Q., Sept. 8, 1877+ 
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“Gas” as A STREET- NAME (11 S. viii. 
290, 337).—In the commercial area of Man- 
chester is the insignificant street named Gas 
Street, which abuts on a plot of land whereon 
were erected in 1817 the first public gas- 
works in Manchester. These works were 
disused in 1857, and the buildings and 
space were adapted to a pclice-station, but 
the little adjoining street and its name 
perpetuate an historical enterprise in the 
annals of the city. RIcHARD Lawson. 

Urmston. 


There are two instances in Bristol: 
Gas Lane, St. Philips, and Gashouse Lane, 
St. Augustine. In both cases the street is 
in the vicinity of gas-works. 

E. T. Morean. 

Bristol Cathedral. 


There was a Gas Street in Middleton, 
Lancashire, forty years ago. Whether the 
street has been renamed since 1876 I cannot 
say. I left Middleton in that year. 

JoHN T. Kemp. 


HERALDIC QUARTERINGS (11 S. vii. 410, 
476).—I find some difficulty in following the 
explanation given at the latter reference. 
The obscure statement is that the descend- 
ants of Wm. Smith’s daughter would not be 
entitled to quarter the Smith arms “ unless 
their ancestress was coheiress with her 
mother.” Would it be possible to express 
this differently? for the meaning is not 
clear, even with the aid of a chart illustra- 
tion of the imaginary pedigree. 

Lovis A. DuKE. 

Hornsey. 


“TRANSCENDENTAL” (11 S. viii. 307).— 
I cannot trace the words ‘“ transcendental 
moonshine ”’ as applied by Carlyle to Emer- 
son’s teaching, but the phrase occurs in the 
‘Life of John Sterling’ (p. 84 of People’s 
Edition), where it is applied to the teaching 
of Coleridge. Is this the reference asked 
for by Sm J. A. H. Murray? 

F. Haywarp. 


Lapy Hamitton’s GRAVE (11 S. viii. 188, 
276).—The memoir of Lady Hamilton 
which forms the concluding chapter of 
‘The Annals and Legends of Calais,’ by 
R. B. Calton, gives the following particulars 
(pp. 182-3) :— 


**In the official register of births and deaths 
for the town of Calais is the following entry :— 
‘a.D. 1815, Janvier 15. Dame Emma _ Lyons, 
agée de 51 ans, née & Lancashire en Angleterre ; 
domiciliée 4 Calais, fille de Henry Lyons, et de 
Marie Kidd; veuve de William Hamilton, est 





décédée le 15 Janvier 1815, 4 une heure aprés midi 
au domicile du Sieur Damy, Rue Frangaise.’ And 
in the timber yard, just without the fortifications, 
on the left hand of the stroller to St. Pierre, lie the 
remains of the unfortunate woman, whose death, 
in the language of the foreigner, is thus recorded. 
a cdae With a black silk petticoat stitched on a white 
curtain thrown over her coffin for a pall, and a 
half-pay Irish dragoon to act as chaplain over the 
grave in the timber yard, were the remains of 
Nelson’s most adored friend, removed to their final 
resting-place under the escort of a sergent de ville.” 


The closing scene of this drama of life was 
described to Mr. Calton by M. de Rheims of 
Calais (p. 202). Lro C. 


‘““TRAILBASTON ” (11 S. viii. 232, 292, 
334).—I am much indebted to E. B. for the 
reference to Archeologia. In the ‘ Rolls of 
Parliament’ (ii. 4382/1) is a passage that 
appears, at first sight, to ascribe an imme- 
morial antiquity to the Trailbaston justice- 
ship :— 

‘““Whereas Thomas de Berkley, as likewise his 
ancestors tyme out of mind, had the Mannor otf 
Bedeminster and Raderlynstret juste Bristut, with 
the Hundred, d’aver Weyfe, Infangthef, and View 
of Frankepledge, &e. and also Trailebaston, in the 
time of King Edward, grandfather to our Lord the 
King that now is, in the thirty third yeare of his 
Raigne, before Sir John Botetourte and his Com- 
panions Justices in Oyer and Terminer assigned, 
some kind of transgression that for Trespasse with 
Sir Thomas de Berkley unckle of this Thomas 
which now is, and his son Maurice did doe, the 
said Franchise was by the said Justices seised into 
the King’s hands [&c.].” 

The note prefixed in the printed text 
reads :— 


**The following Extracts of Petitions 1 Edw. IIT. 
are copied from Harl. MSS. in the British Museum, 
No. 252, p. 143.” 

This MS. is written in a flowing hand of 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Whether the error was that of the seven- 
teenth-century translator, or of the copyist 
who prepared the material for the ‘ Rolls of 
Parliament,’ I have not found out. The 
simpier course was to search at the Public 
Record Office for the original petition; it 
is numbered A. P. 8512, and runs as follows : 


‘*A nostre seignur le Roi e a son Counsail prie 
Thomas [fizThomas interlined] de Berkeleie qe la 
ouces auncestres du_tenps dount il niad memorie 
auoient le Manoir de Bedemunstre e Radeclyuestret 
iuste Bristut oue le Hundred dauer Weyf Infan- 
— vewe de Francplegge amendes de assise 

e pain e de seruoise enfreinte. e quant ge a vewe 
apent com apandaunte au dit Maner taunge au 
derein Trailebaston en tenps le Roi Edward ael 
nostre Seignur le Roi gore est a Bristut la an [sic] 
de Son Regne .xxxiij. deuaunt sire Johan de 
Butetourt e ces compaignouns Justices assignes 
de oier ede terminer chescun Manere de trespas. 
qe pur trespas ge mons{eignur] Thomas de Berke- 
leye ael cesti Thomas qore est e Morice son filtz 
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auoient fait la dite fraunchise par les dites Justices 
fut seisi en la Main le Roi par quei le dit Thomas 
prie qil pleise a nostre seignur le Roi qil pusse de 
sa grace ou par fin faire sa franchise reauoir. 
{ — Habeat breue ad Cancellariam de venire 
faciendo recordum et processum habita super con- 
tentis in ista peticione coram consilio.”’ 

And so the puzzle is solved. I record the 
result in the hope of saving the time of 
some future investigator. Q. V 


Smon DE Montrort AND Lewes (11 S. 
viii. 308).—1. Henry III., who seems to 
have commanded the left or southern wing 
of the royal army, fled into the Priory on 
his rear, where he was captured. 

2. I suppose no authentic portrait of 
Earl Simon is extant, or, indeed, is ever 
likely to have existed. His fine seal may 
possibly give an idealized portrait. 

A. R. BAY Ley. 


After the Battle of Lewes the King is 
reported to have surrendered his sword to 
Gilbert of Clare (i.e., the Earl of Glouces- 
ter), and not to Simon de Montfort, “ quo- 
niam dominus §. ejus animo displicuit,”’ as 
quoted from the ‘ Annals of Waverley’ by 
Ch. Bémont, ‘Simon de Montfort,’ p. 213, 
in a foot-note (Paris, 1884). H. Kress. 


The manner of man Simon de Montfort 
was can, perhaps, be gathered from the 
illustration in Green’s ‘History of the 
English People’ (Newnes’s illus. ed., vol. i. 
p. 289), which is reproduced from a window 
in Chartres Cathedral. See also p. 106, 
‘History of the British Nation,’ by A. D. 
Tnnes. It shows De Montfort in armour, 
mounted, and holding banner and shield 
containing his arms: Gules, a lion rampant, 
queue fourchée argent. His seal in the 
British Museum is also reproduced on p. 291 
(Green). De Montfort was buried in the 
abbey at Evesham. A monument com- 
memorates the site of this battle. I cannot 
say whether there is any representation of 
him upon it. G. H. W. 


At Leicester, on the site of the old Hay 
Market, is erected a clock tower. Incor- 
porated in the structure at the base are 
four pedestals which contain as many life- 
size statues of Leicester worthies, one of 
whom is Simon de Montfort. It would be 
interesting to know if this statue is con- 
sidered to he a portrait of Earl Simon. 

In 1899 it was proposed to erect an 
equestrian statue of De Montfort at Eves- 
ham. I fancy the attempt proved abortive, 
but shall befglad of reliable information on 
‘the subject. JOHN T. PAGE. 





ScHOOLBOYS IN THACKERAY (ll S. viii. 
309).—The lines which G. V. L. wishes to 
find have, I suppose, eluded his search 
because Thackeray playfully prints them 
as a continuous piece of prose. See ‘ Pen- 
dennis,’ vol. i. chap. xviii. :— 

“Here is Bob, of the —— Circuit, who has made 
a fortune in Railroad Committees, bellowing out 
with Tancred and Godfrey,‘ On to the breach, ye 
soldiers of the cross, Scale the red wall and swim 
the choking foss. Ye dauntless archers, twang 
your cross-bows well ; On, bill and battle-axe and 
mangonel! Ply battering-ram and hurtling cata- 
pult, Jerusalem is ours—id Deus vult” After which 
comes a mellifluous description of the gardens of 
Sharon and the maids of Salem, and a prophecy 
that roses shall deck the entire country of Syria, 
and ae | reign of peace be established—all in 
undeniably decasyllabic. lines, and the queerest 
aping of sense and sentiment and poetry.”’ 

Thackeray is, of course, speaking not 
of schoolboys. but of undergraduates. The 
undergraduate mind in all ages runs to the 
obvious. I remember that when the First 
Crusade was the subject set at Cambridge 
for the Chancellor’s Medal for English Verse. 
the friend whose exercise I copied out (he 
was proxime accessit) insisted on choosing 
for his motto “ Id deus uolt.” 

Thackeray had already made fun of 
Prize Poems in his lines on ‘ Timbuctoo’ 
(the subject when Tennyson was successful) 
that appeared in The Snob in 1829 :— 

In Africa (a quarter of the world) 
Men’s skins are black, their hair is crisp and 
curl’d, &c. 
EpwarpD BENSLY. 

[B. B., Mr. Francis P. MArcuant, and 

G. W. E. R. also thanked for replies.] 


Sire SamMvuEL WHITE Baker (ll §&. viii. 
265, 314).—Dr. Grosart furnished a ‘ Me- 
morial-Introduction ’ to Sir Richard Baker’s 
‘ Meditations and Disquisitions upon Certain 
Psalms,’ 1639-40, as reprinted in 1882, 
wherein, on pp. xxxix-—xl, is a list of the 
worthy knight’s descendants, including Sir 
Samuel White Baker. Possibly your corre- 
spondent has not seen this. 

CHARLES HIGHAM. 


Cotour oF Livertss (11 8. viii. 190, 295). 
—‘ The Complete Heraldry,’ by A. C. Fox- 
Davies, is one of the heraldic works which 
I searched—together with Clark’s, Cussans’s, 
and Boutell’s, all in my library; and, as 
I said in my query, it gives no information 
as to the proper colours for liveries for those 
who have erminois or vair for the field of 
their coat of arms. In fact, the above- 
named authorities carefully avoid what I 
ask for. Will some other authority kindly 
reply ? CurRIovs. 
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Rives witna A DEATH’s HEAD (11 S. viii. 
170, 217, 253).—A ring in my possession is 
rather a curious one, for the death’s head 
is mounted below a single paste stone. 
To see it one must look through the stone 
of which it forms the back, acting as a foil. 
The stone is mounted in an open-work head 
of fine gold, and the shank is in scroll- 
shaped sections enamelled in heliotrope 
colour. The inscription, in gold, has one 
or two words in each section, as follows : 
** Mary | Denham | ob. 11 | June 1741 | 4 
29.” “I think it is an ordinary mourning 
ring of the period. 
HERBERT E. Norris. 
Cirencester. 


PAULET OF EpprneTon (11 S. viii. 208, 
314).—According to a seventeenth-century 
pedigree, Sir William Paulet of Edington 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John 
Seymour, son of Sir Henry Seymour, K.B., 
of Marwell, Hants, and nephew of Sir 
Edward, first Duke of Somerset, and also 
of Queen Jane Seymour and Queen Katherine 
Parr. They had seven children, as follows : 
(1) Honor, born 1602. (2) Elizabeth, born 
1603, married first, in 1631, to Robert 
Devereux, third Earl of Essex (a widower 
aged 40 years, who died 1646), by whom she 
had a son Robert, born 1634, died 1636— 
secondly, in 1647, to Sir Thomas Higgons, 
born 1626, died 1692—she died 1656. 
(3) Frances, born 1605, married in 1621 
Col. Thomas Leveson, Governor of Dudley 
Castle (who died 1651), by whom she had 
a daughter Frances, b. 1622 (married first 
to William Forster of Hanslap and Wolver- 
hampton, by whom she had a son Richard, 
b. 1640; and secondly to Sir Thomas Holly- 
man), also five children who died young, 
and finally a son Robert, born 1636, who 
married Sarah, daughter of John Povey of 
Hounslow, Middlesex. (4) Mary, born 1608. 
(5) Alice, born 1610. (6) William, born 
1613. (7) Essex, born 1616. 

GEORGE WRIGHT. 


CHorrk BALANCE: St. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, 
Wrypsor (11 S. viii. 168, 212, 315).— 
In reply to the question of Harmony, 
whether the change to which I before 
referred (ante, p. 212) was in 1892 or in 
1893, I would say that the change was 
not sudden, but gradual. When my old 
master retired in 1892, the boys were 
not immediately removed from their house 
in the Chapel precincts to the larger one 
they now occupy near the foot of the North 
Terrace, and possibly the removal did not 
take place till the next year. Until it did 














the boys could not have been increased to 
their present number; but I believe all 
new boys had to pay, though it would have 
ruined the choir to tell the existing boys 
that they must either pay or go, and so 
they completed their time in the usual way. 
W. A. Frost. 


WitizaAmM Murpocs (11 S. viii. 227, 307). 
—If my memory serves me well, the state- 
ment in question was from an Ayrshire 
newspaper report of the North British 
Association of Gas Managers’ meeting. 
They, I imagine, would be in a position to 
settle the question, which is possibly a 
newspaper error—of ‘‘Churchyard’”’ for 
Church only. ALFRED CHAas. JONAS. 


‘* ANGELINA GUSHINGTON ” (11S. viii. 307). 
—If my memory serves me rightly, papers 
under this heading came out in The Light 
Blue, a Cambridge University er ee in 
or about the year 1868. L. 8. 





Hotes on Books. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Sir James A. H. Murray. —Tombal- 
Trahysh. (Vol. X By the Editor. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

THE latest section of the ‘ N.E.D.’ is among the 
most interesting—also, if such discrimination is. 
valid, among the most ably handled—of the 
parts that have appeared. The total of the 
words dealt with—main words, combinations, 
and subordinate entries all together—amounts 
to 3,295, and these are illustrated by 12,210 
quotations. As the editor remarks in his Pre- 
fatory Note, we have here a good representation 
of the chief constituents of the English vocabulary,. 
and, moreover, the items are all words of more 
or less substance and colour, including a perhaps 
unusually large proportion of slang. 

“Tomboy,” used of a girl, is an older expres- 
sion than some of us might have guessed; the 
first quotation here given is from Lyly. A note 
to “Tom cat” explains how Tom in this con- 
nexion took the place of the older Tybert, 
through the publication of an anonymous ‘ Life 
and Adventures of a Cat’ in 1760, w hich became 
very popular. The article “ Tommy ” furnishes 
a good example of rough, primitive, popular wit, 
exercised in personification ; the word is used for 
bread, goods, or food generally, the truck system, 
sundry tools, a trough for gold-washing, pewter 
solder, and one or two more matters. “‘ Tom 
Tiddler’s ground,”’ which has a respectably antique 
appearance, goes back no further than the begin- 
ning of last century. We are reminded that it 
was not till the middle of the eighteenth century 
that ‘‘ to-morrow ”’ ceased to be written as two 
words. The Dictionary has rescued for con- 
sideration the expressive ‘attempts “ to-morrower 
(Coleridge and Meredith) and ‘‘ to-morrowness ’ 
(in The Bookman_of 1897). The combinations 
with “to”? makeZan interesting feature in this 
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section. ‘‘ Ton” and ‘tonnage,’ especially the 
latter, are excellently worked up and illustrated. 
A good note gives particulars of the different 
denominations of ‘‘ tonnage,’’ as used for the 
carrying capacity of sea-going vessels, and the 
quotations which follow serve in several instances 
not only to prove the currency of the use of the 
word, but also to add information. ‘‘ Ton,” 
from the French ton, and one or two derivatives, 
are centres of amusing collections of examples, 
beginning with a sentence from Lloyd’s Evening 
Post of 1769: ‘‘ The present fashionable Ton 
(a word used at present to express everythin 

that ’s fashionable) is a set of French puppets.’ 

‘*Tone,’’ again—both in sb. and v.—is a good bit of 
work, which furnishes an instance of the minute 
carefulness of the compilers in ‘Tone,’ v., I. b, 
“To give a good or proper tone to. 1891. Advt., 
‘Pianos toned and repaired.’’? A good many 
U.S. inventions fall within this section, among 
which we. may notice to “tong,” i.e., gather 
(clams or oysters) with oyster-tongs. 

The word ‘‘ tongs ’”’ is one of the most ancient 
English words in these pages; the first instance 
of the singular goes back to c. 725, of the plural 
to the Anglo-Saxon version of Bede, ‘‘ ond fyrene 
tangan him on handa haefdon.’’—in the vision of 
Drythelm, as lovers of Bede will remember. The 
first example of the proverbial expression ‘“ not 
to touch with a pair of tongs”’ is from Caryl on 
the Book of Job, 1643. ‘‘ Tongue,” which runs 
to twelve columns, is one of the articles of out- 
standing excellence. The word is notable for 
its irregular formation—duly dealt with in a 
brief, clear note—and for the wealth of phrases 
made with it, and uses, figurative and other, to 
which it has been put. Speaking quite roughly, 
the quotations illustrate chiefly new and pictur- 
esque employments of the word—and the images 
it evokes—in comparatively modern times. In 
the little collection of colloquial and proverbial 
expressions about half are earlier than the nine- 
teenth century. ‘“‘Tong breketh bon, thegh 
hym-self ne hawe none,”’ comes from the ‘ English 
Conquest of Ireland,’ c. 1425; and Caxton has 
“The felauship of the man whiche hath two 
tongues is nought.””» Heywood’s ‘‘ Her tong ronth 
on patens’’ (1546) is rather pleasant. The 
technical applications of ‘‘tongue” include 
fourteen separate uses, of which its use for 
the clapper of a bell is the most abundantly illus- 
trated. Among the great number of combina- 
tions we noticed a curious one, the authority 
for which is given as Funk’s ‘ Stand. Dict.,’ 1895, 
“* © Tongue - scapular,’ a scapular on which 
tongues of red cloth were fastened, worn by the 
Cistercians as a punishment for evil-speaking.” 
Under ‘‘ tongueless”’ we found neither of the 
instances which are likely to occur to most readers 
upon the sight of the word—Swinburne’s “ the 
tongueless vigil”? and Thompson’s “ the tongue- 
less vows.” Long and remarkably good articles 
are those on ‘‘ Top,” ‘tooth,’ and “ town.” 
There is a curious collection of instances to 
illustrate ‘“‘to top one’s part,” theatrical slang 
which here begins in the seventeenth century and 
could still be used in 1831. ‘‘ Tope,” ‘“‘ toph,” 
““Tophet,”’ ‘‘ topi,’’ are interesting foreign words 
occurring in this part, and we noticed also “‘ toran,”’ 
a sacred Buddhist gateway, for which there is 
only one quotation. ‘‘ Torii,’’ however, the well- 
known feature of Shinto temples, mentioned so 
frequently in books describing Japan, has escaped 





the compilers. Under “torch” we get a pretty 

use of the word from Lyte’s ‘ Dodoens’ for the 

spike of a red flower: ‘it bringeth forth a 

number of other smal torches, whereof eche one 

is lyke to the spike or torch of great Plantayne.” 

It appears that ‘“‘ Torches ”’ in the sixteenth and 

seventeenth centuries was a regular name for the 

great mullein. It is quaint to see The Atheneum 

quoted for ‘“‘torchon”’ lace: ‘‘ From Russian. 
lace to torchon is not a wide step,” it pronounced 

in 1908. The words connected with “ torment ”’ 

are not all of painful association. There are, for 

example, a number of odd implements or objects 

called ‘‘ tormentors”’ which are fairly harmless, . 
and, in particular, there are three quotations 

illustrating the word as used for the door, “‘ annoy-- 
ing at times,’’ which in the wings of a theatre 

prevents an actor being seen from the side 

entrances. The derivation of ‘“‘tormentil”’ is 

not yet settled. 

** Tornado’ is one of the best instances of a 
‘*malapropism’”’ establishing itself as correct ; 
two quotations from Hakluyt are given of the 
form “‘ ternado,” which is explained as an awk-- 
ward adaptation of “ tronada,’ a thunderstorm, . 
which has nothing to do with “ tornar,’”’ now 
felt to be an element in ‘‘ tornado.’ Under 
“ torpedo ”’ we notice that in 1880 The Atheneum 
committed itself to the word “ torpedism ’’— 
apparently in the sense of the art of managing 
a “torpedo.” Under “tortuous” is quoted Lord 
Calthorpe’s remark (1801) that ‘‘ Sir W. Scott.... 
was very tortuous and amusing.” ‘“ Tory,” 
again, is a finely arranged treatise, worth de- 
tailed study; and another historical word well 
dealt with is “ Tractarian.” The first form of 
the much-discussed term ‘‘ totem ”’ was ‘‘ aoutem”’ 
—so given in 1609 by Lescarbot. A. Henry— 
about 1776—seems to have introduced its present 
form, which was usually, to begin with, ex- 
plained as a “ badge” or ‘“ mark.’ ‘“‘ Touch,”’ 
with its derivatives, runs to over twenty columns, . 
an article of which it must have been an immense 
labour to marshal the parts satisfactorily. One 
of the most interesting quotations belonging to it 
is that from the Gloucester Rolls, 1297, ‘‘ slou 
atte verste touche,” which is thought to be the 
first occurrence of the word in English, and to 
exemplify its original sense—a “‘ hit ’’ or “ blow ”’ 
—stronger than the present sense. The technical 
and idiomatic uses to which this word has been 

ut are numerous and extraordinary. ‘‘ Touter,” 
in the sense of one who, to adopt the amusing 
description of the Dictionary, ‘‘ looks out busily 
for customers,” is an uncommon word, in that 
it was discovered by Richardson as current in 
Tunbridge Wells; while the second quotation, 
from Derrick, credits that respectable borough 
yet more definitely with the invention and em- 
ployment of the term. We marked again, as 
a specially well-arranged and instructive article, 
that on the curious word ‘“ toy,’’ which, of un- 
known etymology, occurs constantly from the 
beginning of the sixteenth century onwards, but 
appears once, sporadically, in Robert of Brunne 
at the beginning of the fourteenth. It is tempting 
to linger over the varied store of suggestive 
material collected under ‘‘ town,” “ trace,” and 
“trade ’’—and especially the last; and to dwell 
on words, such as “ tragedy”’ and “tradition,” 
which are in themselves epitomes of a 
range of human history, or endeavour, or ex- 
perience. But we have, perhaps, said enough 
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‘to remind our readers how unusually rich in 
picturesque interest are the words that come 
between ‘‘ tombal”’ and “ trahysh,”’ and to lead 
them to expect unusually good things from the 
use of the section before us. 


WE have received from Messrs. Bell their second 
‘twenty volumes of “ Bohn’s Popular Library,” which 
is a selection no less good than the first. In the 
~way of standard novels we have ‘Tom Jones,’ and 
‘the first two of the Barchester series. In the way 
-of more reflective entertainment we are offered 
Mrs. Jameson’s ‘Shakespeare’s Heroines’ and two 
-volumes of the early diary of Fanny Burney. 
Montaigne’s ‘Essays’ —in Hazlitt’s revision of 
‘Cotton—may serve as a connecting link between 
that lighter, more variegated stuff and the sober 
-web of two further volumes of Emerson and Long’s 
‘Marcus Aurelius,’ with Matthew Arnold’s essay 
attached to it. No fewer than four of the volumes 
are devoted to the French Revolution—three com- 
rising Carlyle’s work, with an Introduction and 
Sean by Dr. Holland Rose, and one Mignet’s 
‘History. The remaining three volumes contain 
Ranke’s ‘ History of the Popes’ in Mrs. Foster’s 
-translation, revised by G. R. Dennis. 


The Edinburgh Review for October is full of good 
‘reading. It begins with a paper on the Swiss 
solution of the problem of democracy, claiming for 
‘that solution that it is not merely the best yet 
found, but also applicable to larger states, or 
‘federations of states, than the Swiss republic. We 
have recently come across most pessimistic fore- 
-easts as to the continuance of Swiss independence : 
‘the writer of this article believes them to be 
unfounded. Mr. H. C. Shelley’s ‘The Evolution 
-of the Ironsides’ seems to have been inspired by 
the handling of a copy of the ‘Souldiers Pocket 
Bible ’—the little tract of sixteen pages containing 
-an anthology of a hundred and twenty-two verses 
of Scripture, showing “the qualifications of his inner 
man, that is a fit Souldier to fight the Lords Battels,” 
‘which was issued during that summer when Crom- 
well was recruiting his “honest, godly men.”’ It 
is a good essay. One of the most delightful papers 
here is Mr. Edmund Gosse’s ‘The Foundation of 
the French Academy ’—well calculated too, in its 
skilful insistence on the casual and humble begin- 
ning of that great institution, to effect what 
Mr. Gosse desires, a sympathetic regard for the 
-early struggles of the kindred institution recently 
founded among ourselves. Mr.Orlo Williams writes 
with sound discrimination upon the novels of 
D’Annunzio, though we should be inclined some- 
what to tone down the praise he bestows in view of 
the allowance that must be made, in estimating 
the effectiveness of his brilliancy, for the peculiar 
susceptibility to that particular form of beauty and 
of art in the present generation. The anonymous 
writer on the bicentenary of Sterne gives us a 
happy and illuminating piece of criticism ; and we 
-are indeb to Mr. Arthur Moore, in his ‘Some 
Persian Memories,’ for unusually fresh and vivid 
impressions of Persian and Armenian character. 
Mr. A. E. W. Mason emphasizes, perhaps even 
‘more than need is, the “freakish” side of 


Labouchere, but it cannot be denied that_this 
makes his review of Mr. Thorold’s recent ‘Life’ 
all the more amusing. Mr. Heathcote Statham’s 
criticism of the action of the different authorities 
who control, or have controlled, the planning of 
-streets and erection of buildings in London, and 





his recommendations in regard to some projected 
improvements, will, we hope, reach those whom 
ped primarily concern, and that not without 
effect. 


The Quarterly Review for October gives a large 
proportion of its space to social and political ques- 
tions. Lord Cromer contributes a paper on ‘ Indian 
Progress and Taxation,’ and Mr. Archibald Hurd 
one on ‘The Whole-World Needs of the Navy,’ 
each certain to attract the attention it deserves, 
Both the celebrations which are making 1913 a 
memorable year in Germany are dealt with here: 
the ‘* Befreiungskrieg” in Prof. Oman’s scholarly 
analysis of the military operations of 1813; the 
‘ Jubilee ’ of the Kaiser’s accession in a weighty and 
instructive appreciation of the present position of 
the German people and the character of their 
sovereign by Prof. Hermann Oncken—‘ Germany 
under William II.’ ‘Heredity, Environment, and 
Social Reform,’ by Mr. A. F. Tredgold, is a re-state- 
ment, not specially skilful, of matters which, among 
readers of this review, we should have supposed to 
be already satis vulgata. One of the best and most 
important popers is Major Joly de Lotbiniére’s 
‘Forestry in England and Abroad,’ setting forth 
our deficiencies in the management of such forests 
as we have, and computing the shortage of timber 
likely, within measurable time, to make itself felt 
throughout the world. The two literary papers of 
most account are Mr. Ezra Pound’s B sotto 
written ‘Troubadours: their Sorts and Con- 
ditions,’ and Mr. Algernon Cecil’s ‘Lady Shelley 
and her Acquaintance’—a competent appreciation 
which—whether the reader wholly agrees with the 
— or not—is all the better reading because 
it frankly adopts the standpoint ‘‘C’est toujours 
le beau monde qui gouverne le monde.” Mr. 
C. Grant Robertson sums up _ satisfactorily 
the careers and characters of Shelburne and 
Windham in one of those articles for which 
students may well be grateful to 7'he Quarterly, for 
it may dispense all but the most curious, or the 
most strictly bound to the acquisition of detailed 
first-hand knowledge, from occupying themselves 
further with two politicians of the most depressing 
type. ‘British India before Plassey,’ by Mr. H 

odwell, is another good piece of historical work, 
which lays open the too readily forgotten doings of 
the English *‘ factors ’’ in India, whose achievement 
created the great interests without which neither 
the genius of Clive nor the ambition of Dupleix 
would have found scope or pretext for the wars 
which established British power in India. We 
must also mention as decidedly worth notice Prof. 
peers *Profit-Sharing’ and Prof. Nicholson’s 
‘The Vagaries of Recent Political Economy.” 





Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
pg a the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 


Rev. C. A. E. Betey, Mr. GARLAND GREEVER 
(Cambridge, Mass.), Mr. RonaLp Drxon, and Dr. 
KrvurEGEeR.—Forwarded. 


, - aaa 334, col. 1, 1. 19, for 1817 read 
de 

















